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WBDNESDAY, JANTJABY 29, IGIQ. 

United States Senate, 
Committee on Education and Labor, 

Washington, D. C. 

The Committee on Education and Labor met J)ur8\iant to call of the 
chairman, at 10.30 o'clock a. m., in room 201, Senate Office Building, 
Senator Andrieus A. Jones, presiding. 

Present: Senators Jones (acting wiairman), Kenyon, and Page. 
. Also present: Hon. Louis F. Post, Assistant Secretary of Labor; 
Dudley H. Evans, chief of Community Labor Board, Department ot 
Labor; Frank C. Wight, associate editor of En^eering News Record. 

The committee proceeded to consider the bill (S. 5397) to provide 
for the commencement or prosecution of public works in order to 
provide increased opportunities for employment during the period of 
demobilization and industrial readjustment, and for ouier purpcses. 

The Chairman. Gentlemen, we are to consider this mommg Senate 
bill 5397, and it may be put in the record at this point. 

(The bill referred to is here printed in the record as follows:) 

a bill To provide for the commenoement or prosecution of public works In order to provide incroased 
opportunities for employment during the period of demobllixstion and industrial readjustment, and for 
otner purposes. 

Be it enacted by the senate and House of Representatives of the United States of America 
m Congress assembled^ That there is hereby created a United States Emergency Public 
Works Bosurd. which shall consist of the Gmef of Engineers of the United .States Arm^, 
an officer of tne Department of the Interior designated by the Secretary of the Interior, 
an officer of the Treasury designated by the Secretary of the Treasiuy. and two citizens 
of the United States to be appointed by the President, by and witn the advice and 
consent of the Senate. Each of the members appointed by the President shall devote 
his entire time to the work of the board and shsul receive an annual salaxy of $5,000: 
Of the members first appointed by the President, one shall be designated by him to 
serve for two years and one for four years, and thereafter each member ap pom ted by 
the President shall serve for four years unless sooner removed for cause by the 
President. 

Sec. 2. That the board shall annually elect one of its appointed members as chair- 
man. He shall be the executive officer of the board and shall carry out the rules, 
regulations, and decisions made and adopted by the board. The board shall also 
appoint a secretary and such other assistants as may be necessary to carry out the 
provisions of this act and at such salaries as shall be fixed by the board, subject to 
the approval of the President. 

Sec 3. That the board shall cooperate, with all Federal, State, and municipal 
agencies intrusted with the execution of any public work and shall endeavor to 
stabilize industrial and employment conditions during the present period of demo- 
bilization and industrial readjustment by providing or stimulating increased op- 
portunities for employment on useful public works during periods of extraordinary 
unemployment. The board shall endeavor to stimulate the prosecution of public 
work which will provide employment in the regions where acute unemployment 
exists or is threatened, and for this purpose the board shall make or cause to be made 
investigations and reports concerning the plans for authorized public works of the 
Federal, State, and municipal govemmente, with an estimate of the amount, char- 
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acter, and duration of employment and the number of employees which would be 
provided or required thereby. Every department, office, commission, board, or 
other agency of the Federal Government shall, within thirty days after this act takes 
effect, report to the board, in accordance with regulations to be made by the board, 
all authorized public works the commencement or prosecution of which has been 
delayed by lack of accenBry fazxdK 

Sec. 4. That there is hereby appropriated, eu€ of any money in the TVeamiry not 
otherwise appropriated, the sum of $100,000,000, or so much thereof as may be neces- 
sary, which shall be used by the board aa an. emergency public works fund. From 
this fund the board may expend such amounts as it deems necessary or desirable 
(1) to enable any depavtment^ otRce^ beaid, or other agvncyol the Federal Government 
having charge of the construction or execution of any authorized public work for the 
completion of which the existing appropriation is insufficient to proceed with such 
work, or (2) to enable the Chief of ETngineere of the United States Army to proceed 
with the constructioa or repair of roads whicii'the Secfetary of War shall certify to 
the board wouid be of strategic or military value, or (3) to make advances, \mder 
sueh regulations as the board may prescribe, to enable workers recommended by a 
united States puMic employment office to reach the place where any such public 
mark is being carried on, or (4) to pay the salaries and otiker admimstratiTe expense* 
of the board, including the salaries of its ixearben aadolher ofik;a»aademployce». 

Sbc. 5. That no expenditures from the emergency pvblic works: fund shall be 
made or authorized by the board for the purpose of commencing or continuing any 
pubhc work unless there has been filed with the board a certfitcate of ibe Secretary 
of Labor stating that he has reason to believB that extivoidiaary onemplayinent exast- 
in the community or vicinity in which iff located th» public work Car the conuneacea 
ment or properution of which sueh expenditure is to be incuned^ 

Sec. 6. That allotments from the emergency public works fund shall be made by 
the board with a view to providing the maximum of pubHc employment in relief of 
existing or threatened unenploymeni consislent with toe moat usefvi, pevmaneirt) and 
economical extension of the public works* of the United Statesu The eamendituie of 
the siuBs so alloted by the board and the actual cx>ndfuct of the work for the com- 
mencement or continuance of which the allotment is made shall be under the control 
and direction of the department, oiiice, comnnssionr, board, or other ttgeacy of the 
Federal Govenmietit auuiorized to constructor execute such pablic workf. anii in the 
case of allotments made for the construction or repair of military roads shall be under 
the control and direction of the War Department. The board may, however, caU 
upon the Chief of Engineers of the Army to inspect the progress of any pubKe work 
for which it has made an allotment from the fund ; and in such case the cost of the 
inspection may be pud from the fund. 

Sec. 7. That the War Finaaoe GorpQEation shall be empowered and authorized^ 
within the period of one year from the date of the passage of tBos act, to makeadvaacea 
from time to time, upoo such tenns m it may prescribe, kit periods not exceeding ten 
years from the respective dates of soch advaiicee,. and subject tosueh lulea and regular 
tions as may be prescribed by the beard of directoni of the corporatioQ to any State 
of the United Statea whenever the United S4ate» Emergpncy Public Works Board 
certifies to the board oC directors of the eorporatimii that such an advance is necemry 
to enable the State applying therefor, or any county, municipality, or other ix^ticu 
subdivision thereof, to commence or continue the coostructioD of a oublic work which 
will relieve actual or threatened unemploymeDt within its border. Nosuch cartificate 
shall be issued by the board unless there has been filed with the board the certificate 
of the Secretary of Labor described id section five hereoL In no case shall the aggre- 
gate amoant of the advances made under this section exceed at any one time the sun 
of $300,000,000. The rate of interest charged on any such advaaoe shall not be less 
than five per centum. If the public work on account of which an advance is made by 
the corporation is to be conducted by a county, municipality, or other political sub- 
division of the State, the application for the aavance shall be submitted by and with 
the approval of the State board of puUic improvements or other State officer having 
control or direction of the public works of the State, or by the governor of the St!»te; 
and the corporation shall make its advance, if any, to the State, and arran^ with the 
financial officers of the State for the application of the amount advanced to the prosecu- 
tion of the public work for which it is intended. The provisions of the war finance 
corporation act shall be applicable to advances made under this section, except in so 
lar as they may be inconsistent with the provisions hereof. 

Sec. 8. That the Secretary of War is nereby authorized, upon the request of the 
board, to designate an officer or officen of the Corps of Engineers, United States 
Army, to pass upon the practicability and usefulness of any State or municipal 
public work for which an advance i6 asked from the War Finance Corporation, and 
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to make sach inepectiaD of tbe progrsoB of Buch work u the board anay deem necee- 
Bsry and appropriate. The Chief en Eagineere i^hall, so te as practicable, coopjmte 
inm the State or local oifllcefB teyiag im cftiarge the pfoaniDg, supervifisng, directinr, 
or exeodaog iflf anjr public work l»r wMck aat^ adisneeB hawe been tnade. /3k 
Beeeasny ^Kpentea inddfiBl; te such inspectiDn or coopeiatioii skaOl, wheaa, approvad 
by the board, be paid from the emes;gEncy public works itmd. 

3bc. 9. That any moneys in the emergency pnUic works fund may be used by 
tbe board to finance ^be cemmencement or compldaoB of any public works of Im 
IJidted Btates, or any public work ibekig earned on takitly by the United States 
and a State;, ^vliick may be faeipealter authoriaed by CoagOBm tor execution during 
the period of demobilization and industrial readjustment. Any ai^JxipriatiDn made 
after the passage oT this act tar any £uch public work shall be expended under the 
supervisioB -of die bonnd, and the department, boaerd, officer, or otlwr Federal agency 
intnuted with the expemditune of each approf>riaitia& lAall not proceed with the 
exficnlioa of the woiik authorised thereby rndeas the board has certified that such 
work is located at a point where unemployment existB or is threatened. 

Sec. 10. That the board flhall make an annual report to Congress of its activities 
and state in detail the public worics for whicb it has made adrsnces from tbe emer- 
gency public works fund and the req»c5lBve amounts thereof. 

STATEMEITT OF MB. LOUIS F. POST, ASSISTANT 8ECKETABX 

OF LABO£. 

Senator KsNioif. Mr. Post, I want to ask your candid opinion as 
to the Bitiuttion of unemployment in this country now, whetner there 
is any need for Congress to take any immediate action; and if, in 
yoiu* judgnmnl, theite is need to take immediate action, what you 
mcommend 9 I harre intrDdnced a bill in which I hare absolutely 
no pride of opiniosi at ail, the object of which was to create a Bureau 
of rublic Works, an emergency Bureau of Public Works, or em.er. 

fency Public Works Board. I did not include on that board the 
ecretary of Labcn-, .iheaaQse under the bill nothing can be done 
without a certificate front the Secretary of Labor, and that is the 
reason that I have siot put him on that icommittee. Can you gire 
us any information., and tin that connection we would be glad if yxm 
can give the committee your riews m the general Hutuation. 

Mr. Post- I would like 4o preface Jary janswer to tiiat question. 
Senator, by saying as I understcKKl it it was Hie desire of the com- 
mittee (and iit fse^ainly is mine) to have ihe Secretary of Labor 
appear here. 

Senator Kbnyon. He bas been asked to come here; yes. 

Mr. Post. He told me that ihe has been asked to loome, but that 
be could not come to-day; and he tasked if he could not send me, 
but I would like to ask the committee, howe\rer, to try to makie 
some arrangement by which the Secretary of Labor will appear 
before it on this very important matter. 

Senator Kenton. Do you know whcm it would be convenient 
for the Secretary of Labor to G&me ? 

Mr. Post. I am not authorized to make any positive arrangement 
for to-morrow, but any tentative aarangerafint, subject to his con- 
firmation, lora^my other time. 

Senator Kenyon. We will make the arrangements for to-morrow 
ririit now. 

Mr. Post. Im answer to yoar questionDL, I think I am expressiiig 
the onimon tof the Secrotary, as well as my oum 'Opisiian, when i say 
tfaait I Ibetien^ art no viery ^reat distant tisae w« ane gcAng to have a 
T«ry pros^roois penod. i base jbhat ma. tibe -hisffeory of ovr past wars, 
widi iBspect piuticidarly to the .period folloowing itibe Civil War. 
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with its many products, leather with its products, and stone, glass 
and dass products and miscellaneous, mines and quarries, liquora. 
and beverages, nonferrous metal, and chemicals— I am not sure 
whether it is 15. I will correct that. Now it does not include banks, 
department stores, or any of these purely mercantile lines of business, 
because what we were trying to find out is the absorptive capacity 
in American industry to-day. 

Senator Page. As you were passing here, I do not understand that 
anybody questions the value of these reports that you are giving. I 
think they are valuable, and I think that we ought to have them, and I 
think that they ought to be published. On the other hand, I would 
like, if it were possible, that you give us the part of the labor, that is, 
the surplus ot it being absorbed through the State agencies. 

Mr. Evans. Yes- I will come to that. Senator, in a minute. 

Senator Page. That seems to be the crucial thing. 

Senator Kenton. I think when this matter comes up on the floor 
of the Senate, there will be some questipn as to how the statistics were 
prepared, as to the value of them. 

oenator Page. I do not see why we ought not to give them 
credence. 

Senator Kenton. Neither do I, but I feel that there will be many 
on the floor who will want to know how they are prepared. 

Senator Page. The question is going to be raised as to what has 
been done and what has been accomplished through State agencies, 
when we are asked to do it through Federal appropriation. 1 doubt 
very much about any actual determination of this matter by Con- 
gressional laws at this session. 

Senator Kenton. That is why I have asked Mr. Post to come here 
and have asked the Secretary ol Labor to come to-morrow, to deter- 
mine whether or not it is necessary to do something, and if they show 
that it is necessary to do something, then we could get some action, I 
believe. 

Senator Page. I will say this, so far as my observation goes, for 
instance, in the State which dominates in the production of granite 
and marble, which is Vermont, that we find this report is coming to us, 
that there has been a demand for labor at prices higher than the 
quarrymen and the granite men and the marole men could pay and 
conduct a widespread business, but that is being gradually absorbed, 
as I understand it, in these cases, and it looks as though it would take 
care of itself, and the State of Vermont will probablv brin^ about 
such a readjustment as would prevent any serious trouole. I do not 
think there is any serious trouble in Vermont, and I do not think you 
will find any there from your report. Now the question is, how 
much of this can be absorbed by tne States, and how inuch is so far 
in excess that it can not, and if we are going to have serious difficulty 
if we do not take care of it. 

Mr. Post. Let me say I suggest that when the Secretary of Labor 
comes here to-morrow that you ask him with reference to that, 
because steps are to be taken to bring the governors of the States 
together with reference to this very question, so that the Federal 
Government may operate in connection with the States in the matter,, 
and I would rather that the Secretary should explain that to you than 
to undertake to do it myself. 
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'. Mr. Evans. I might add to the list that I have given to you^ 
paper *and printing, tobacco manufactures, vehicles for land trans- 
portation, ^nd railroad and repair shops. That would cover the 
industries which are reported to us. There are approximately 50 
to 75 concerns reporting in each city. The report is gotten up in 
what is known as our Community Labor Board at the Department 
of Labor, which consists of a chairman, who is sworn into the Federal 
service and represents the United States Government, and a man 
and a woman representing labor and a man and a woman representing 
management. They call at the different concerns each week and 
they ascertain the figures which I have already given. They wire 
those figures in to us each Tuesday, and they are compiled and sent 
out by what was formerly the War Industries Board and now is the 
War Trade Board. 

Senator Page. Is anything being done in regard to agriculture ? 

Mr. Evans. Not yet, on account of this being the winter season. 

The Chairman. How do you get your information as to other 
lines of activity 1 

Mr. Evans. As to banks and mercantile businesses? 

The Chairman. Yes. 

Mr. Evans. We simply figure that they remain stationery and 
have no real absorbative capacity. 

The Chairman. And do you think that that is a reasonable 
assumption ? 

Mr. Evans. I do. * 

The Chairman. I have been under the impression that those 
concerns have been short of labor during the war, and that they are 
now absorbing quite a number of people. 

Mr. Evans. We hear from three and a half millions of workers in 
the United States. That is about 10 per cent of the total nonagri- 
<5ultural workers, and if we find a decrease in that three and a half 
millions of workers, or if we find an increase in our three and a half 
miUion, I think it is safe to assume that the nonreporting industries 
and firms are showing approximately the same power of absorption 
or the same diminishing capacity. 

Senator Page. Now, in that jeport there, it has been shown that 
the females have entered into many positions that were occupied by 
men; do you include the females in this? 

Mr. Evans. We do; we include all workers. We do not dif- 
ferentiate between the males and the females. 

Senator Page. Is not there an effort going on now to force the 
females back into their original lines of work and place men in their 
stead ? 

Mr. Evans. I suppose there are efforts, but I do not believe there 
is any organized enort. 

The Chairman. Have you any data that would indicate the usual 
surplus of labor; that is, those not employed in normal times? 

Mr. Evans. I am making a study of that just now, Senator, but I 
have not come to anv conclusions. I have been looking up every book 
on emplovment, and I have tried to find out what is the normal ratio 
of unemployed persons, but I have not been able to ascertain that. 

Senator Page. I think it is very important for you to give us, if 
you are able to, the normal number oi unemployed, so that we can 
compare it — — 
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Mr. Evans. I think it would be important for this conuBittea to 
know the normal unemployment, and also where the danger point 
is in the ratio of unemploy^ persons. 

The Chairman. And tliat you are studying nowl 

Mr. Evans. I am tryinjg to find it out; am idling to find data on 
that subject. The question of whether or not industiy to-day can 
absorb or reabsorb the persons being thrown back Into industrv, I 
will saj that our reports definitdy show from exactly the same duties 
reportmg week by week and the same inspectors making the investi- 
gationsj that on December 3 there were throughout the United 
States apparently about 10,000 unemployed persons in these 123 
cities. 

The Chaibman. Now that decrease in employment^ is that brought 
about because of these industries changing from war activities to 
peace activities, or what is the reason for it ? 

Mr. Evans. You are asking me for my opinion ? 

The Chairman. Based on such information as you have; yes, sir. 

Mr. Evans. Part of it is due to the fact that what woto considered 
less essential industries had closed or practically closed during tiie 
war, and more of it is due to the fact that the oral contracts had been 
made with the Government, and the Government is not paying the 
manufacturer now; that is, the Government is not reimbursing the 
manufacturer for what he has paid out; some of it is due to the 
essential war industries which started out as war industries and can 
not now be utilized in peace times, and some of it is due to the reccm- 
version of the war-time industries to the peace-time footing. 

The Chairman. Well, are the peace-time industries increasing their 
output ? 

Mr. Evans. They are employing — ^well, I would rather put it in a 
little different way; that on t>ecember 3 it looked as though the 
industries would absorb 1 § per cent more than they then employed^ 
and they then went down on December 17 to one-futh of 1 per cent^ 
and that on December 24 it went down to a diminishing of their pay 
rolls 1} per cent, and that now it sliows one-fourth or one-fifth of 1 
per cent increase. 

The Chairman. So the nonwar activities are gradually increas- 
ing, then ? 

Mr. Evans. With exceeding slowness. 

The Chairman. Yes. 

Mr. Evans. That is, it is failing to diminish at the present time ? 

Mr. Post. You have a diagram of the results so far obtained. 
Will you explain that diagram, please? 

Mr. Evans. I wes just going to say that the telegrams which came 
in yesterday, however, show a decided diminishing effect in industry 
this week. This information is based upon a report from only 60 of 
the cities, the others not having come in. 

Senator Kenyon. That is, the surpliis labor is increasing ? 

Mr. Evans. No; I would say that the firms who were discharging 
employees were discharging them at a rate greater than those who 
intended to add to their employees were adding to them. 

Senator Kenyon. And that will increase the surplus of labor ? 

Mr. Evans. That will increase ihe surplus of labor; yes. 

Mr. Post. And intensify the problem I 

Senator Kenyon. Well, it does not lessen the problem at all. 
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Mr. Bfaws. Those cities reporting yesterday i&ow a sinphts of 
labor of 201,000, and still we have to hear fiom a bunch at cities 
that showed 50,000 lest week. 

Senator Page. Which yon think would show more unemployment ! 

Mr. EvAirs. Yes, sh^; in these individua! cities. 

Senator Bjenyon. That you have heard from f 

Mr. Evans. That we have heard from. Taking the weekly reports 
as they have come in since December 3, I have drawn a chart, which 
shows the absorbing and the estimated weekly absorbing and dimin- 
ishing capacity of tne industries reporting, also the number of cities 
which reported a surplus, a shortage, or an equality of labor. The 
same table shows percentages, ana a table wnich shows estimated 
shortages and surplus week by week. To that h&a been appended 
a diagram from this record showing weekly the help wanted requests 
filed with us, the number of applicants for woric regrsterin^, and the 
number of those registrants who were reported placed in mdrstries. 
Tie first chart shows that on December 3 the industries reporting 

Senator Kenton. That is this chart Dndicating] ? 

Mr. Evans. That is the one up in the upper left-hand comer [indi- 
cating]. The first chart, being the one in the upper left-hand comer, 
sh<>wed that on December 3 that' the industries reporting estimated 
an increase of their pay roll by 1} per cent; on December 10 the esti- 
mated increase was 1 per cent; On December 17 the estimated 
increase was approximately one-fifth of 1 per cent ; on December 24 
there was an estimated decrease of approximately IJ per cent; on 
December 31 an approximate decrease of one-fifth of 1 per cent. 

Senator Page. It seems to me to be practically negligible after you 
get here [indicating on the chartl. 

Mr. Evans. Yes. On January 7 an increase of about one-fifth of 
1 per cent; January 14 an increase of about one-fourth of 1 per cent; 
Januaiy 21 an increase of about one-fifth of 1 per cent. 

Mr. rosT. State the difference between the beginning of that line 
and the end of it (indicating on the chart). 

Mr. Evans. This being a, weekly tabulation, as a matter of fact 
those points (indicating on chart) should not be connected by a line. 
It is a weekly increase or decrease. 

Mr. Post. They are not related ? 

Mr. Evans. They are not related at all. The second chart which 
I mention, which is the second from the bottom on the left-hand side, 
shaws that on December 3 there were 28 cities which reported a 
shortage of labor, 11a surplus of labor, and 74 an equality of labor. 
On December 10, 31 cities showed a shortage^ 16 showed a surplus, 
and 75 reported an equality. Is it worth while to go into detail as to 
this week and as to what the chart shows ? 

Senator Kenyon. No. 

Mr. Evans. I will simply say that the outstanding feature of the 
diagram under discussion is that the total number of the cities show- 
ing equality of labor is graduallv decreasing and the total number of 
cities showing a shortage of labor is also decreasing, and that the 
number of cities showing a surplus of labor has had a steady growth 
from 11 on December 3, to 65 on January 21. The diagram in the 
lower left-hand comer is a percentage chart, showing that the per- 
centage of cities showing a surplus is spreading out and absorbing the 
cities showing an equality and also the cities showing a surplus. The 
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diagram on the right shows that there, was an estimated surplus of 
labor of only 10,000 on December 3 and 211,000 on January 21, 

Senator r age. Could you reduce that to percentages so that we 
could have it from that point of view ? 

Mr. Evans. This can not be based on a percentage idea, because I 
do not know the total number of unemployed. 

Senator Page. You know the total number of employed in the 
coimtry ? 

Mr. Evans. Yesj but I do not know exactly what the percentage 
would be in these cities reporting. We are not hearing from the total 
einployed people, even in these cities. 

Senator jPage. Has it really become a considerable figure, as you 
look at it, or is it simply negligible ? 

Mr. Evans. The ^ure of to-day is not alarming, but the trend in 
eight weeks, that is beginning from 10,000 to 211,000, show^ an im* 
pending condition whicn will become alarming. 

Senator Page [referring to chart]. Now here is where vou get the 
extremes [indicating]. There is a point of one and a iraction per 
cent above and here is one and a fraction per cent below the line. 
. Mr. Evans. You are almost on the zero line there [indicating on 
chart]. 

Senator Page. It seems to me as if that was a negligible quantity 
to-day, while weeks ago there is quite a considerable 

Mr. Evans (interrupting). Were it not for the fact that there is a 
steadv influx into the ranks of the laboring people from the Army 
and from the discharged munition workers 

Senator Page (interrupting). May we not assume that there will 
be a gradual absorption of men into the general industries ? 

Mr. Evans. No; I do not think it is sate to assume that. 

Mr. Post. That is what I alluded to when I said that there will be 
a prosperous period, but there will be an interval of great suffering. 

Senator Page. I am interested in Hardwick, the second largest 
granite town in Vermont, and there is almost an absolute shut-down 
of granite producing. It has become negligible, but there is a general 
prophecy that it wul pick up in the spring and that we will see those 
works start up and open again. Of course, it is purely a suggestion, 
but that is the belief. 

Mr. Evans. I am interested in a marble-producing place in Cali- 
fornia, and a sandstone place in Oregon, but we have not been able 
to market any of the material. The concrete has entirely wiped out 
the possibility of the use of sandstone, and marble has been negligible 
for years. 

Senator P^ge. Barre has been doing a good business, but not up 
to normal. Marble, as you know, is controlled by the Proctors^ and 
while they have not had a shut-down, they have had a poor business, 
and I repeat from what I can get from talking with my people in 
Vermont, there is a good deal of otimism with regard to the lUture 
of marble and granite there, but it may not materialize. 

Mr. Evans. Throughout the United States there is plenty of 
optimism but very little of hard optimism of paying out dollars to 
the laboring people. 

Senator Page. There is an immense change in conditions. • We are 
to-day moving from materials that go to make up war back to ma- 
terials which make up peace, and that condition, of course, must be 
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.accomplished with some friction. I, perhaps, have too much opti- 
mism, but I am going to believe that we are going to see a good 
business after spring, but that is only my opinion as against another's 
who m^ht be exactly opposite. 

Mr. Evans. The trade does not seem to be in the hope of optimism. 
They are fearful that the present high prices will continue, and manu- 
facturers are refusing to go back to the industries under the war-time 
pay. They don't want to be caught with the goods on their hands 
anH have to absorb the loss, and neither does the jobber and the 
ultimate consumer. The ultimate consumer is not ordering. 

The Chaibman. How many people do you estimate are emplojred 
in these 123 cities which report to you and in the industries which 
you get the reports from 1 

Mr. Evans. We do get reports from three and one-half millions of 
people, and as I said before, we are hearing from about 10 per cent 
of the total, possibly, that is, in the United States; but in these indi- 
vidual cities we are hearing from 60 per cent. That is an approxima- 
tion. 

The Chairman. You are hearing from those cities and from those 
industries which would be affected to the greatest extent, aren't you, 
by present conditions ? 

Mr. Evans. No, we are hearing from the only possible avenue of 
absorption; that is, considering that the war ended in November, 
agriculture was a negligible absorbing factor. 

The Chairman. Aiid that will soon be a very prominent absorbing 
factor, will it not ? 

Mr. Evans. Not until harvest time. I employ on my ranch in 
Nevada possibly 35 men for planting, and employ as many as 300 for 
harvesting. 

The Chairman. Have you got your 36 men now? 

Mr. Evans. Well, we keep them all year; yes. 

The Chairman. You did not lose any on account of the war? 

Mr. Evans. Yes, we lost them, but we got new ones. The hobos 
are constantly coming through. 

The Chairman. Now, my understanding is that there has been 
quite a shortage of farm labor generally, even for planting purposes. 

Mr. Evans. There appears to be, but the reports show it is noped 
that some of the soldiers now flocking to the large cities may be 
induced to go back to the farm. 

The Chairman. You have reports of 123 of the largest cities of the 
country and from the industries which were most largely affected by 
the war conditions, and in that number you only show a surplus of 
201,000. 

Mr. Evans. Well, no. We show 212,000 last week, and the partial 
list that was given us this morning 

The Chairman. I am talking about the last week tar which you 
had a full report. 

Mr. Evans. Two hundred and eleven thousand. 

The Chairman. Two hundred and eleven thousand. I see by that 
line [indicating on chart] that it's getting back to normal. 

Mr. Evans. No, that is not normal. Tnat line which runs through 
there [indicating on the chart] is stagnation. 

The Chairman. That is stagnation in demand and supply ? 

Mr. Evans. No. 
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Senator Ki^yon. Let us get that line straightened cmtL Dowa 
here is the worst point [indicatukg on chart] 

Mr. Evans (intermptine) . It simptjr means this: The line vhi<& 
soes through there markea ''zero " means no per eent of inerease nor 
decrease. 

Senator Paqk. That means normal. 

lb*. EvAKs. Not accoording to an American indnstrr. In your plant 
you would not care to have the same number of men on your pay roU 
you had 20 years ago. That is what tiiat zero line means; you are 
not increasing. 

Senator Kekyon. And what does the green line mean t 

Mr. EvAKs. It is simply connecting uie perc^itage of increase, 
making a connecting line instead of having 

Senator Ken yon (interrupting). It is going to be argued that 
things have gotten hack to normal. 

Mr. Evans. Well, normal in American industry means a steady 
increase. According to S»!)ator Page it means keeping at a place 
where there is neither increase nor decrease. 

Senator Ejsnyon. You have here a shorta^ report oi H per cent, 
and then it ^oes down to surplus^ and then it goes back to shortage 
of labor agam [indicating on the chart.] 

Mr. Evans. That is an increase of H percent, and coming down to 
the line of stagnation; then there was a diminsihing of If per cent, and 
to-day it has gone back, and instead of a decrease it » at the present 
date atagnatk>n. 

Mr. Post. What does the beginning of the line mean in r^erenoe to 
that stagnation ? 

Mr. Evans. On December 3 there was a hope of American industry, 
that it would increase 1^ per cent and take on that many employees. 

Mr. Post. Then that hope was continuously disappointed down to 
this low point. 

Mr. Evans. There was a decrease in the pessimism. It was 1} 
decrease on December 24 and only one-fifth of 1 per cent decrease 
in the week of December 31. 

Senator Ejbnyon. Is this green line [indicating on chart) the line of 
hop or the Ime of pessimism 1 

Mr. Evans. Rhetorically speakinjg^ I would say everything above 
the red line is optimism and oelow is pessimism^ and the line itself is 
stagnation. 

Senator Ken yon. Although tiie nonemployment has increased 
from 10,000 in December to 212,000, you stiQ have the optimism. 

Mr. Evans. To the extent of one-3if th of 1 per cent; you have an 
influx of workers to the extent of 800,000. 

Mr. Post. The one-fifth of 1 per cent from li per cent, beginning 
with the li per C9nt optimism m December, you now have one-fifth 
of 1 per cent optimism i 

Mr. Evans. Yes, sir. 

Senator Kenyon. Is there anything further^ Mr. Evans? 

Mr. Evans. I do not know whether it would answer Senator Page 
if I would ^iye my suggestions as to a program. 

Senator JPaoe. I would like to have it. 

Mr. Evans. I think that which would create normal industry 
would be — I have not had an opportunity to talk this over with Mr. 
Post or with the Secretary, and I only give it as my individual 
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opinion'and not the opinion of the employment service of the Depart- 
ment of Labor. Some of us have done a good deal of thinking wont 
miemi^oyment and of something which will reUeve ihe situation. 
My order has not anjthmg to do with the order of this emergency, 
but, 

First, the Grovemment shoidd pass some legislation that will Tali- 
date the oral contracts and thus be able to pay the manufacturer 
who are at the present time without money. That, of course, would 
mean 55,000 or 33,000 more employees in Detroit than tikere are now. 
We have a shortage of 33,000 in Detroit due to the automobile manu* 
f acturers not gettmg the money which is due them. 

Second, then if the Government, which is owning or controlling the 
railroads and other activities, would put in orders even at the present 
day prices, for steel rails and materials for the railroads and tele- 
graphic lines, and whatever else the Gbvemment has taken in the way 
of private enterprise. 

Tnird, let there b)B a proper demobiUzation of the Army according 
to the industrial needs, mstead of demobilization by units. 

Senator Paqb. Let me understand that. You would have men 
selected out because of their occupations? 

Mr. EvAKS. Yes. Just tho same as when you build a house, you 
do not start with the roof until you have the foundation ready. 
You have got to have the foimdation men ready and working before 
you can put the roofers to work, and there is no usift of the Army 
demobolizip.^ the roofers and keeping the foundation within its rank&L 

Fourth, if it is a possibility, to change the contract obligations 
calling for war-time material into ]>eace-time material. Li other 
words, instead of making vast quantities of shell steel, let them make 
bridge parts used on uie roads and structural parts used in the 
buildings. 

Fifth, some constructive kind of public works. 

Sixth. Some constructive kind oi land colonization. There could 
be a system of ready-made farms, and the building trades could be 
busy making the hardware or the manufacturers could be busy making 
the hardware, and the lumber mills could get busy cutting out the 
sheathings, etc. That is the first time that Mr. Post has heard that, 
but those are some ideas that I have been jotting down. 

Senator Kenton. Is there anyhing more ? 

Mr. Evans. Not unless there are some questions you desire to oak/ 

Senator Kenton. Mr. Post, is there anything more ? 

Mr. Post. No. 

Senator Kenton. Congressman Kelly, of Pennsylvania, is here, 
Senator Page. 

Mr. Post. I mean there is nothing that I have to ask Mr. Evans. 
There were two or three points in your questions. Senator. Your 
first was the present condition ahd^the necessity for other legislation. 
And that, I think, has been gone over fully enough and has been gone 
orer much better by Mr. Evans than I could have handled it. 

The necessity for temporaiy relief seems to be urgent, and I think 
the department feels so, and 1 think the Secretarr will be able to give 
you additional reasons for thinking so. He will be able to tell you of 
the steps being taken with regard to reheving the business stringency, 
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the fear' of the business men to invest at the pre8ent][basisJof prices 
without lerislation. It seems to me 

Senator rAGE (interniptinff). Do yon say that in your^opinion, If 
prices recede, money will be lorthcoming' to proceed along 

Air. Post (interrupting). No, Senator; I made a statement before 
you came in which probably I am using as a back ground, that you do 
not understand. My impression is, I am an optimist as to the future 
with regard to business. I think there is gomg to be perhaps the 
most prosperous times we have ever seen as soon as the readjustment 
can come. In the first place, we have historical reasons for believing 
that it will do so. We had very prosperous times closely following 
the Oivil War, and the hard times did not come for six or seven years 
after. The fact that this great body of labor coming back from the 
Army into the industry, it should not be lost sight oi that they origi- 
nally went out of the mdustries into the Army. We have not got a 
new supply of labor, but we have an old hole to be filled. The men 
coming back are coming back to a country and t6 the industries from 
which they were taken. We have had a falling off of immigration. 
The net falling off is something like 800,000, so there is that fact to 
take into consideration. We nad about 800,000 net, running along 
about that level, before the European war, and it is cut down to 
almost nothing, or we can say nothing. 

Senator Page. Eight hundred thousand net of laboring men? 

Mr. Post. No; 800,000 of inmiigrants that came to stay, about an 
average of 800,000 net and 500,000 would be probably a low estimate 
out of that of the laboring men. Now it is true that women have 
come into the industrial world, and will probably remain in' many 
industries beyond the employment of women before, but that in 
itself would not be eflough to take up this slack from the immigra* 
tion. While the people m the war are coming back, and while the 
people heretofore m munition works and Army are coming back, they 
are going to need the products of peace when they come back. They 
are not going to stop eating or wearing clothes, and the demand is. 

foing to be here for consumption, so I do not see any reason for not 
elieving that we 'are going to have prosperous times. 

Senator Page. We are going to have a labor demand to employ 
every man who wants employment? 

Mr. Post. Yes, and at good wages, so that the laborer will be a 
profitable consumer. I have never been able to understand why 
manufacturers want to keep wages down, because the biggest propor- 
tion of consumption in this country is by the wage earners. 

Senator Page. But this is only pending readjustment. 

Mr. Post. Only pending readjustment, but that is a period that 
neither vou nor 1 can judge; but this Congress is going out, and we 
do not know when the next Congress will come in and what condi- 
tions will be at that time. We do know that the States are trjdng to 
do something, but at the same time this Congress should not leave it 
to the States alone. Congress oiight to do something that will pro- 
vide against this contingency, this period, and my recommendation 
would follow very closely along the lines that Mr. Evans has stated , 
although I did not previously know what his views were. 

My view is that tne legislation ought to be emergent to provide for 
security against temporary unemployment, for there is great danger 
involved in very widespread unemployment, and the legislation ought 
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to be for emergency purposes, and I think it ought to be of a kind thai 
can have added to it, as we have more time to think about it and to 
' legislate upon it, that it ought to be along the line that would be open 
to provide conditions that will be a seciu'ity against imemployment at 
anv time. IP 

Now, there are plenty of plans for public buildings that exist to-day 
in the architect's offices, and they only need money to go ahead. 
There are buildings that must have been authorized by Congress, but 
which were stopped by lack of money or some other reason. The plans 
are there 

Senator Page. Now, the lumber is a very serious question, espe- 
cially to the manufacturers. We imderstand now that the plans 
were stopped, and now if we undertake to go ahead we will be obliged 
to buy lumber at $40 or $50 a thousand for ordinary stock boards, 
whereas the normal price was $20 or $30 a thousand, and under 
those circumstances the manufacturers decline to erect buildings on 
these high war prices for material. 

Mr. Post. I am talking about Government buildings. 

Senator Page. And would you advise the erection of Government 
buildings at this time? 

Mr, Post. I think it would be a cheap investment. We have 
spent enormous sums of money freely in the prosecution of the war. 
The war is not over. We are in war times, and it seems to me that it 
would be a cheap investment for the Government to go to work put- 
ing up these buildings at once, even at the high prices for material, 
at the hish prices of wages, and put up these builoings as a guarantee 
against tnis slack employment, over the temporary period in which 
apparently there will oe a slack employment, rather than to risk the 
dimculties that are sure to arise when men reason from their stomachs 
instead of from their heads. 

Senator Page. There is a suggestion that if you are going to expend 
a vast sum for labor imder such circumstances, you are compelling 
some taxpaver to stand a burden that he may not feel like standing. 
That shoula be taken into consideration. 

Mr. Post. But if you do not, I am afraid that you run the risk of 
creating more expense for the taxpaver if you would create 

Senator Kenyon (interrupting). We have already voted a hun- 
dred mUUon dollars to feed the people across the water, and Senator 
Page helped to vote for that measure. 

Mr. Post. In the matter of these pubUo buildings that you want 
and need, and regarding which there is no reason why you should not 
go ahead except the reasons that you have brought forth, if you 
would do that you would have employment instantly for the imem- 
ployed, and not only the employment of men on the building itself, 
out you would instantly create a demand for all purchases of material, 
a demand for more food and more clothing by people employed, and 
you would get things moving, and you would get these things built. 
There are highways ready to be built, and those highways are needed, 
and you comd put the men to work on them, and as Mr. Evans has 
suggested, it seems to me that this method of reUef should be an 
.emergent reUef, but the reUef ought not to be, after all, one similar 
to the municipal lodging houses in the old days, where a man got 
his breakfast and a place to sleep if he sawed wood. That was not 
payment exactly, but as a sort of a penalty for having eaten his 
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supper and his breakfast and having a place to sleep. I think that 
the work would be useful, not only for the purpose of bridging over 
the emergency, but it would be leading to a development' that would 
rid us permanently of the unemployed men, ana so if steps were 
taken along the line suggested by the Secretary of Labor in his report 
of 191^ and urged in every report since that time, and upon the 
basis of investigations of expert reports that have been made in the 
meanwhile, if some legislation were set about pursuant to which, step 
by step, if you please, but as a whole if possible, there could be ready- 
made farms to put men on, with provisions for instructing them and 
with proper adjustments for tenure, etc., there could be developed 
a system that would be an absolute guaranty against the recurrence 
of imemployment and bad times, and that would be well worth 
undertarang. 

Senator Page. As you know, Senator, I am on that Committee of 
Agriculture and Forestry, and I ought to be down there now. 

Mr. Post. I think, Senator, that this practically covers the ques- 
tion. 

Senator Kenyon. I want to ask this one question before Senator 
Page leaves.- I want to get your judgment about this: If Congress 
sits here and does nothing, and if it is adjourned on the 4th of March, 
and does nothing but radiate this cheenul optimism, and there has 
been no plan for any of this sort of emergency insurance by providing 
some kind of pubhc works against unemployment, I would like to 
ask you as a man who has given great thought to this subj'ect, what 
do you think is likely to happen ? 

Mr. Post. When one has had the experience that you have attrib- 
uted to me states what he is inclined to think will happen, he is very 
apt to be accused of making a threat. I am making no threat, but 
simply as a matter of prophecy, I do not see how a condition where 
groat bodies of men have to reason from empty stomachs can help 
to bring about a most disastrous condition that will transcend in its 
importance any question of expense to the taxpayer. 

Senator Kexyon. Do you think that it is a real problem for this 
Congress to deal with ? 

ifr. Post. I think that it is a problem for immediate and intelligent 
action. 

Senator Kenyon. The unfortunate thing is that anybody who 
undertakes to do anything on the subject in Congress is immediately 
regarded as^ an alarmist, and as producing a bad effect on the country 
and everything of that kind. I know that I have found that in 
trying to do something with this legislation. 

Mr. Post. That has always been so and will be so until the climax 
comes, and then the response is, "Why didn't you fellows who said 
you knew it was coming, say so?" 

Senator Kenyon. Is there anything fml^her that you would like 
to say on this subject? 

Mr. Post. I do not think that there is anything more that I can 
suggest. I hope that I have been understood, that mv recommenda- 
tions are for emergent action and not merely looking toward a 
municipal yard for sawing wood, but something that looks to the 
future 

Senator Kenyon. Not* merely carrying water up hill and down ? 

Mr. Post. No, that would be pretty nearly as bad as the other. 

Senator Kenyon. We are very much obliged to you. 
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8TATS1CEVT OF MX. FSAVX C. WIGHT. 

Seaator EIbnton. What is your busineBs, Mr. Wight? 

Mr. WiOHT. I am associate editor of the Engineering Nei^m- 
Recordy a weekly newspaper of many years standing, which devotes 
itself to engineering and contracting subjects. Part of our business 
is to keep ta*ack, so far as we can, of tiie state of construction in the 
United States. We do not try to keep precise figures of the sazne 
conditions as presented here, but we have enough evidence coming in 
to us to give us a very good impression, and we are quite sure, from 
long experience, that that impression would be borne out by statistics, 
were such statistics available. 

It is our very firm conviction that there is no construction of any 
appreciable extent in prospect for the coming season. There are a 
few scattering examples of large work, and there are some small 
works going on, but in comparison with pre-war conditions-^f 
oourse pre-war conditions were so extraordinary in the construction 
that there is no comparison — but the prospects for the coming season 
are very poor. I hear everywhere I go, and the other members of 
the staff near in the same way, the same optimism that has been 
expressed to-day. You go into the office of the chief engineer of a 
railroad, and you say to him, ' ^How is the East Orange cut-off coming 
on?" And he will answer, '^We have the designs and the drawing 
all ready.'' Then you say, ' ^Are you going to work ?'' And he will 
answer, ''No, we can not pay the price, and we are not going to do 
anvthing just now." 

Now, go to the city of Cleveland, and it has the three milUon 
dollar East Side filtration project with the designs all made. The 
newspapers say that the work is going to start, out coming to find 
out the facts, thev do expect possibly to go to work some time in 
1920. The city of Philadelphia has a five million doUar pier project, 
but there is no prospect that it will start. From our investigations 
we are convinced that the whole country is still in that state of 
mind, with one op two eminent exceptions. The city of New Orleans 
is going ahead and the city of Seattle is goine ahead on some improve- 
ment work, but the cities and the railroacS and the States and the 
United States itself, every agency, every pubUc agency is starved 
for construction, but the construction is not going ahead. 

Senator B^enyon. What are they afraid of ? 

Mr. Wight. They are afraid of the prices. 

Senator E^ektok. Do you mean that they are afiaid of the 
prices of the material? 

Mr. Wight. They are afraid of the prices of the material more 
than they are of labor. I had a contractor tell me, one of the biggest 
in New York, a man who had forty million dollars worth of con- 
struction for the Government, he told me, ''I do not care whether 
we go to work this spring or not. I am carrying ,my necessary men, 
but I won't pay these prices for the material that the^r are getting, 
and I can not pay them, and I am going to wait until they come 
down." 

I had one of the leading engineers in the far West who said that 
the wages were all right it he could get the men to work. That is 
the common expression among the most important contractors and 
engineers; it is not the wages. They do not care about the high 
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wages if they could get the material at a lower rate. The adminis- 
trators of the municipalities >vho are responsible to the electorate 
are afraid to go ahead and spend a lot of money with the high prices 
for material which are prevailing. Where a job was estimated at 
$2,000,000, if the engineers estinxate it to-day at .S3,000;000, they 
do not care to go ahead. 

Senator Kenyon. Do you think that there is a concerted mpve* 
inent. in the country to refrain from this work in order to force down 
these prices for the material ? 

Mi\ Wight. I have no knowledge of such a movement, 
• Senator Kenton. But it is a very naturftl thing to do. 

Mr. Wight. That would be a natural thing for a man 

Senator Kenyon (interposing). I didi not mean a concerted 
movement, but I mean an actual movement. 

Mr. Wight. I would say on the part of the contractor, that he 
has no very altruistic motives, but he has hacl such a good business 
for the last two or three years that he would not suffer from any 
.condition of idleness in the next six months or a year. 

Senator Kenyon. And what is jour idea of what Congress could 
do to stimulate and improve this condition, especially along the 
lines of public works ? 

Mr. Wight. I have not given that enough thought, Senator, to 
go into it in detail. 

Senator Kenyon. Well it seems that everybody thinks that Con- 
gress ought to do something, whether they have given it much thought 
or not. We would be very glad to have your suggestion as to 
whether this is a real problem or an imaginary one. 

Mr. Wight. I should like to say that I, in common with most 
engineers, would like to see a pubfic department of public works in 
this country, which would have control of all public buildings and 
centralize all the public construction work, of which there is a great 
number under diversified heads at present, and have it under one 
head with a wide acquaintance and knowledge of public construction 
and of public construction necessities. Whether that is possible in 
the present crisis or not I am not prepared to say. 

Senator Kenyon. If private industry is not willing to pay these 
prices for private work, do you think that the Government should ? 

Mr. Wight. I agree ^vith Mr. Post in his last statement here, that 
this is not a theoretical situation that confronts us. The loss would 
be small compared with the loss if this construction does not go 
ahead. I listened to Mr. Evans and what Mr. Evans said in his list 
of labor shortage, but I do not know that he had any statement 
regarding the building trades. The building trades are a large per- 
centage of the employed labor. They have, I should say, by far the 
largest percentage of unskilled labor m the country. 

Senator Kenyon. And you are more or less familiar with that, 
lare vou, Mr. Wight 1 How much building is there going on ? 

Mr. Wight. There is no building going on. I know tnat, and not 
only do we have labor out of employment, but the high-class engineers 
are out of employment. There is not a day goes by but there comes 
in our office in New York ten to a dozen high-class engineers, many of 
them discharged officers of the United States Arin^, and they are 
looking for employment. These are high-class engineers, men who 
when uiey are employed receive their three or four or five thousand 
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dollars a year, and better. I was told by the largest construction 
company, or one of the largest construction companies in New York 
City, wnich has been engaged in war work, that they had practically 
no work in the last few months. They have no work going on at all. 
They are holding their enffineers and their workmen are being laid 
off. The man who had charge of their employment called me up 
one day last week and asked me if I kne^ any place to put his men. 
I do not know if the Department of Labor has track of all that grade 
of employment or not. 

Senator Kenyon. Are you going to be here tomorrow 1 

Mr. Wight. I shall be m the city for two or three days. 

Senator Kenyon. li you can come to-morrow, we will be very glad 
to haveyou say a few words 

Mr. Wight. That will be in the morning 1 All right. 

(Thereupon, at 12.20 p. m., an adjournment was taken until 11.00 
a. m. the following day, January 30, 1919.) 
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United States Senate, 
GoofMimE ON Education and I^abob. 

Washingtonj D, C. 

The Committee on Education and Labor of the Senate and the 
Committee on Labor of the House of Representatives, held a joint 
meeting this day at 11 o'clock a. m., pursuant to adjournment. 

Present: Senators Hollis (acting ctiairman), Kenyon, Page, and 
Jones, and Representatives Hersey, Zihiman, London, Nolan, and 
Keating. 

Also present: Hon. William B. Wilson, Secretary of Labor; Hon. 
M. Clyde Kelly; Hon. James I. Blakslee, Assistant Postmaster 
General. 

The Chaikman. I understand that other members of the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor of the Senate and of the Committee 
on Labor of the House are to be here, but I think we should not ask 
the Secretary of Labor to wait for them. I shaU ask Senator Kenyon 
to interrogate the Secretary, inasmuch as this bill was introduced 
by him. 

STATEKEVT OF EOV. WIIXIAM B. WILSOS, SECBETAKT 

OF LABOB. 

Senator Kenyon. I asked the Secretary to come, I will say, more 
particularly for this one thins, to tell the committees of the Senate 
and House — ^we have invitea the House committee to meet with 
us — ^whether there is any need for any legislation looking toward the 
handling of this question of unemployment. We have read in the 
newspapers last night, and I think the statement has been made 
before the committee here, that there is no need of doing anything, 
but that the thing is to be optimistic, and Senator Lewis made a 
speech yesterday to that effect. If there is no need of doing any- 
tnmg, so far as I am concerned, I want to cease in my labors, and 
the nindamental thing first is to ascertain whether there is any need 
of Congress doing anything, and if so, what is your view o\ what 
Congress might do. 

Senator Page. That question that he asks I think is too broad, 
that is whether there is a necessity of doing anything. We may all 
concede that there is such a necessity, but does that necessity ex- 
tend so far that the Federal Government is, in your judgment, 
bound to take cognizance of this matter, or may it safely be left to 
the States ? 

Secretary Wilson. It might be well for me, in order that I may 
put before you more clearly my viewpoint on the situation, te ^ve 
you somewhat the situation as I visualize it. I think there is a 
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considerable amount of hysteria concerning the problem of recon- 
struction. We are in almost the same kina of atmosphere that we 
were in at the time we entered into the war. At that time, there 
was a fear that we were not able to meet the siti^ation confronting us. 

Senator Page. Are you speaking of the time' when we enterea the 
war? 

Secretary Wilson. When we entered the war — ^when the United 
States entered the war— there was a fear that we were not able to 
mobilize and train a sufficient number of soldiers to be eflfective; 
that because of the submarine warfare and the depletions of ship- 
ping incident to it that it would not be poesible for us to transport 
our soldierd even if we mobilized them; and that our industries, 
having made no previous preparation for the manufacture of mimi- 
tions, would not be equal to tne task of supplyirg our armies. And 
yet, when the great crisis came, when the Germans had broken 
through the western front, and there was nothirg between them and 
Paris out space, it was tnese same boys of ours that we feared we 
could not mobilize or train or equip that stepped into the breach at 
Chateau Thierry and stemmed the tide of the oncoming German 
forces, turned them backward, restored the morale of the French 
and British forces, and achieved victory for our armies. Now, if we 
could meet a situation such as that we confronted about two years ' 
ago in the great problem of mobilization, surely our intelligence and 
our ener^ ought to be able to meet the problems of demobilization. 
We are m the habit of speaking of the problem as the problem of 
reconstruction. We get the term '* reconstruction,'* as it is applied 
to the post-war perioa, from Great Britain. Great Britain for years 
has beheved that it had a reconstruction problem. It tnade arrange- 
ments for investigating that problem and nndirg a solution, if possime. 

In a recent report of the war cabinet brought to my attention the 
cabinet verjr frankly stated that there were some of me problems of 
reconstruction; that some of the elements of reconstruction that 
could not be determined before the conclusion of the war, and for that 
reason they could not work out a definite plan imtil after the war. 
But Britain had a diilerent problem to deal with in reconstruction 
from the problem that we have to deal with. In the term '* recon- 
struction," as used by the British, was included access to raw mate- 
rial for her factories. Great Britain, durirg all of the period of her 
industrial development, has been dependent upon her colonies or 
other countries for her supply of raw material of many kinds. Access 
to all of the raw material needed for her industrail purposes was one 
of the great factors in the problem confrontirg Great Britain. That 
is not a factor to any considerable extent so far as we are concerned. 
We produce nearly all ctf the raw materials necessary in our industries. 
Some of them that we were dependent upon other countries for prior 
to the European war we have developed methods .of producing our- 
selves since that time. Therefore the problem of access to raw mate- 
rial may be set aside as one of the factors that some of the other 
coimtries have to include in their problem that we need not include. 

Another important element, viewed from the British standpoint, 
was and is the renewal and development of her foreign trade. The 
war has made a very great change m the circumstances surrounding 
the foreign trade oi Great Britain. The industries of the British 
Empire, and particularly of the islands of Great Britain, woidd be 
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yerjr seriously impaired if means cotQd not be devised by which the 
foreign trade of Great Britain could be renewed, at leaist upon the 
<juality of a prewar basis. That problem does not confront us to 
tiiQ same extent that it confronts Great Britain. We have already 
taken action looking to the care of our foreign trade and the develop- 
ment of our foreign trade. The first thing necessary in developing 
foreign trade is to know where the trade is to be had, and we have 
provided the means, the agenci^, through which our business men 
can become familiar with and can secure a knowledge of where f or- 
^igh trade is to be had by the estabUshment of our commercial 
attaches to the consular service of the United States, making reports 
through the State Department to the Department of Commerce. 
The next step in connection with that trade is the matter of credit. 
Germany, for instance, built up a tremendous South American trade 
during the past thirty or forty years principally by virtue of the fact 
that she provided the proper Kind of credits suitable to South Ameri- 
-can countries. Until very recently our Government had given no 
attention to that phase of the foreign-trade problem; but our Federal 
reserve act gave to American banks the opportunity of establishing 
branch banks in foreign coimtries, thereby providing the means by 
. which we can extend credit to foreign countries and extend our for- 
eign trade accordingly. 

The next element was that of transportation. The necessities of 
the war compelled us to engage in a snipbuilding program that has 
been unequaJed in the history of the world, and we have more ships 
now in process of construction than any of the other countries. 
TTie means of transportation then for foreign trade is being provided 
for us. 

Those three elements being the principal elements, having been 
taken care of, the question of foreign traoe is not with us one of the 
^eat problems of reconstruction. Our problem is that of demobihz- 
mg our armies and omt war industries and getting our normal indus- 
tries into their natural swing. Some steps were necessary in order 
to accomplish that purpose; during the period of the war we were 
compellea to take control of raw matenal, *'raw material" being 
used in its broadest sense, the raw material for the furnace being 
that of the ore, and the raw material of the machine shops being 
that of the rolling mills. We were compelled to take control of raw 
material for war purposes. One of the first things needed in order 
to got our industries into its normal gaits was to remove our restric- 
tions upon access to raw material. That was done. 

The War Industries Board removed its restrictions very shortly 
after the signing of the armistice. It was also necessary for us for 
war purposes to control finance and control credits that there might 
at all times be available the means by which our country could finance 
itself in the big contest it had engaged in. If industiy was to come 
to a normal condition the restrictions we had imposed for war pur- 
poses on finance had to be removed. Those restrictions were removed 
and there is now opportunity for the utilization of the credits of 
individuals and corporations, municipalities and States, for the 
tjarryin^ on of such enterprise or enterprises as they may deem it 
advisable to engage in. But even with that, there wiis not a dispo- 
sition on the part of the business man to resume bis prewar activities 
•on a postwar basis. If there had been that disposition we would 
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liaTe had ik> demobilization problem. At the tune that the United 
States engaged in the war practically all of our people were employed 
in one line of industrv or another. 'Hiere is always a consiaeraJile 
number of unemployed, due to the shifting for various causes. Ev^i 
in the period of industrial activity, it has been estimated by soma 
of our experts that we have approjdmatetjr 1,000,000 unemployed 
throughout the United States. 

Senator Paoe. Can you speak from the standpoint of percentages, 
Mr. Secretary? Can you e:ive us the percentage of the actually 
unemployed as a general nue in normal times or under normal con- 
ditions ? If you ao not have it down there, never mind. 

Secretary Wilson. I have not computed it on that kind of & 
basis. It was possibly 2 or 3 or 4 per cent. In periods of industrial 
depression the number of unemployed runs up to three or four mil- 
lions. There was not that numb^ of unemployed at the time we 
ei^gaged in the war. There was approximately that number of 
unemployed at the time the European war came on, before we 
engaged In it. 

Senator Kenyon. Do you mean three or four million or one million ? 

Secretary Wii^on. I mean three or four miUion unemployed in 
1914, and that there were possibly in the neighborhood of a million 
unemployed in 1917, and we are likely to have, even with industrial 
activity, in the neighborhood of a million unenaj^oyed. We are 
possibly the most migratory people in the world. That may be due 
to the fact that we have tne liighest ideals existing anywliere, and 
wh^ you have a condition where the surroundings are not equal to 
the ideals you have a condition of unrest, and because of the divergence 
between our actual conditions and our ideals we have a larger number 
of people continually moving from one place to another and from one 
job to another with*a hope of improving their condition than we have 
m any other country I nave any knowedge of. 

Senator Jones. Would it not oe in keeping with the natural dis* 
position of our people who are now bein^ demobilized from the army 
for them to have a short period in which to look around, and might 
we not expect that a considerable number of the demobilized soldiers 
would not at once, in the very nature of ttdngs, seek employment ? 

Secretary Wilson. That would be true with large numbers of 
them, that they would not immediately seek employment, particu- 
larly those who have relatives in different parts of the country. I 
find from my own experience, from my boys and my nephews, as 
they come home and get that opportunity oi going to see their rela- 
tives and friends, the nrst thing tney think of is to see their relatives 
and friends. Whether that is general or not I do not Imow, but I 
know where it has come under my personal observation that it is. 
general, but that would only be for a brief period. And I may add, 
m that connection, that thus far our employment service findis that 
there is Uttle or no call in the placement of tne soldier returning from 
military service if he returns to the place he came from. 

There is a very general disposition on the part of employers every 
where throughout the country to make a special effort to reemploy 
those who have been in the military service that were formerly in 
their employment; but where demobilization takes place in the 
neiehbornood of our larger cities there is also a tendency on the part 
of the soldier to see the city, and when he is through with seeing it, 
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frequently, of course, the funds he had in his possession has been 
expended. But that can only occupy a brief portion of the demobil- 
ization period. 

Senator Jones. We had yesterday some testimony indicating that 
in 123 of the larger industrial cities of the country the unemployed 
was from 10,000 to 212,000 within the last two months. 

Secretary Wilson. Yes. 

Senator Jones. Would you consider that an alarming condition, 
or anything to be afraid of ? 

Secretary Wn-SON. I would not consider it an alarming condition 
so far as the number of unemployed is concerned, but it is a con- 
dition showing the trend and consequently the need of providing 
some kind of a buffer employment that will tide us through the 
brief period of readjustment. 

Senator Kenyon. Mr. Chairman, Mr. Erans, of the Labor Depart- 
ment, handed me these figures of yesterday. You will remember that 
they got the reports in on Tuesday. Tuesday's telegraphic labor re- 
ports show fifteen cities shortage of 10,868, 46 cities equality, and 
61 cities with a surplus of 262,432. That shows a gam of about 
62,000 over last week. 

Secretary Wilson. As I recall the figures last week, there were 
235,000, but this would indicate 262,000, which is an increase, and 
there has been a continuous increase from the time our community 
boards have been reporting to the present time, and it is the ten- 
dency or cause for alarm, if there is any cause for alarm. 

I was proceeding to discuss, by process of elimination, the things 
that we need give our attention to and the things we are griving our 
attention to already, so as to get down to the point where it seemed 
to me that legislative help was necessary. I might say in that con- 
nection that the fear exists among business men generally that the 
1)rices now obtaining for material and the prices now being naid for 
abor will not be stable; that there will be a very material aecrorse 
in the price of labor and a vary material decrease in the price of mate- 
rial, and there is, therefore, a disposition to hold off from going back 
to their normal business activities until prices get established to the 
lowest working basis, and you can readily understand the attitude of 
the mind of the business men in dealing with the problem imder the 
circumstances as they confront us now. 

If any man in business buys his material for his plant at present 
prices, and to-morrow his competitor can buy it at 10 or 20 or 50 per 
cent less than he is now capaole of buying it for, he is at a decided 
disadvantage when it comes to disposing of his product. Because of 
that uncertainty there is a holding off on the part of employers, of 
business men and manufacturers, al)out resummg their prewar activi- 
ties on the present basis. The manufacturer fears to enter into any 
arrangements with his associates looking even to the lowering of 
prices, lest he come in conflict with the law. He also fears making 

a notations when inquiries are made, because there is no indication 
tiat the inquiries will result in business; and he fears starting the 
market in a way that will send it not only down to the mere bare cost 
basis, but send it down below that basis, and that would put him out 
of business; and so when inquiries are made quotations are made in 
response to them that are on a war basis. 
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There is a likelihood of a change in tiie cost offmaterial without 
there being a change in the price of 4abor, because there have lut- 
doubtodly been many lines of mdustry in which the profits have been 
very much in excess of the profits in nprmal times. Those profits 
must be eUminated before we can get into a normal, after-the-jjra^^ 
swing — I mean the abnormal profit; but those who have been secumnot 
them fear the elimination of them lest it driv^ the market to ^^| 
other extreme, and they fear consultation with each other lest the)^ 
come in contact with the law; and in that situation the Departmeri^V 
Commerce is undertaking a series of conferences with the 'tnanufa( 
turers and producers in the most important lines, with a vieWij 
getting prices down to the actual basis of a normal profit witl^i^t 
affecting the wage rates. > 

Senator Page. Mr. Secretary, would not the reduction in values of 
the material that you have referred to make it absolutely necessary 
that there be reduction in prices ? Let me illustrate : To-day the lum- 
ber man is in the woods getting out his lumber for the spring cut; that 
is, in the coimtry where they cut largely in the spring. Now, if there 
was a lower price on lumber, is it not the most natural thing in the 
world that those men engaged in lumbering should insist that there 
shall be a lower price for labor ? . 

Secretary Wilson. That is a natural thing for them to insist upon 
it, because there is the natural disposition to retain as long as tney 
possibly can, the margin between, the labor cost, including all costs, 
overhead, and so oh, between the costs and the selling price — ^in othei* 
words, profit. It is the natural desire of men engaged in business; 
that is why they engage in business; to create as great a margin 
between their costs and selling pr^^e as they possibly can, and ii the 
selling price is cut down and they c«vn bring the wage rja,£es down cor- 
responaingly, then they maintain the same margin between the cost 
ana the selling price. The question of whether it is^ k yise thing to 
do for the manufacturers as a group and for the people as a whole, is 
another and an entirely different question. 

Senator Page. Does the Question of fear on the part of the lumber 
men, for instance, the employer, lest there be such a reduction as 
compels a loss, enter into this consideration ? 

Secretary Wilson. Yes, that is what I am trying to show, that he 
has a very natural fear, and a very proper fear, I may say, that there 
would be a reduction that would result in loss, and he does not want 
that reduction. It is doubtful as to whether it would be to the advan- 
tage as a whole, even though it might be to his disadvantage to have/ 
a reduction that would result in loss. There can be no stimul^iifftf 
of the industry tor it to return to its natural and normal swing, unless 
it can be with the hope of reaching a point where there will be at least 
normal profits. 

Senator Page. And if the cloud of fear overhangs in that way, does 
not the psychological influence Come in and prevent the return to the 
natural swing of business ? 

Secretary Wilson. Yes, and that is one of the elements of the pres- 
ent time, the fear. It is the lack of confidence, the fear that values 
will fall and that if the values fall beyond a point where they can 
maintain the present wages and secure normal profits, then they want 
to cut the wa§:es. They also fear anj^ tendency toward the lowering 
of prices lest it should get to that point where it will be beyond the 
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point of normal profits, and it is that very fear that we are seeking to 
overcome through the conferences that are being arranged for by the 
Secretary of Commerce. 

Now, as to the possibility of lowering wage rates to any great 
extent, I want to deal with that feature for a minute or two, if I 
taay. Personally, I do not believe that for some time to come it 
will be possible to lower wage rates to any considerable extent. 
Wage rates have gone up during the war, beginning before we entered 
tJie war, and continuing during the time we were in it. The cost of 
living has also gone up, and the wage rates per hour have just about 
kept pace, the increase in the wage rates p6r hour has just about 
kept pace with the increase in the cost of living. There have been 
some industries where it has not kept pdce. There have been others 
where it has a little more than kept pace; but the hourly wage rate, 
on an average, has just about kept pace with the increase in tne cost 
of living, and yet the wageworkers have been better off financially 
during the period of the war than they had been prior to that time, 
due to these facts, that during the war they worked overtime, in 
many instances bein^ paid time and a half; they worked Sundays 
in other instances, being paid time and a half, and in some instances 
being paid double time, and they had more steady employment dur- 
ing the week than they had in prewar times. The total amount 
received in wages by the wage earners during the period of the war 
was greater in purchasing power, therefore, than it nad been. Some 
of them have some of that in reserve, some in the form of liberty 
bonds, others in other forms. Some of them have none of it in 
reserve. To the extent that they have it in reserve, they will be 
greater purchasers of the necessities of life. It is also true with 
regard to agriculture. The farmer has been receiving in return for 
his crops more in actual purchasing power than he had ever received 
before m any period that I have ever known or ever read of. 

Congressman Hersey. And has been paying more for help at the 
same time. 

Secretary Wilson. He has been paying more for help also, but 
they were not absorbing the increase in the demand for help. They 
were also handicapped in access to farm implements. There was not 
the expenditure for farm implements that one would naturally expect 
where so much was being received in return for the crops. There is 
now the probability that much of that increase will be expended in 
equipment for the farm. That, in the aggregate, must contribute 
toward the future industrial activity. 

Prior to 1914 we had been receiving into our country in the 
neighborhood of 1,200,000 aliens annually. There have been return- 
ing about 400,000, leaving us a net gain of 800,000. For four years 
the number of immigrants coming into our country has been about 
equaled by the number going out. There has, therefore, been a net 
decrease in the increase of our population of 3,200,000 from that 
source alone. 

Senator Kenyon, About what proportion of those would you say 
were laborers and what were not ? 

Secretary Wilson. Tnat is, you mean workers and their families, 
possibly two-thirds of them were of a working age. That deals with 
the immigrant class. 
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Furth^more, we have started a ahipbnildinjg pronam that has 
increased the number of workers emplo^d in shipbuilding operations 
from a few tens of thousands to the neighborhood of 500,000. They 
have been drawn from all lines of industrial activity. We have 
enlisted more than 4,000,000 in the military service, and we will likely 
demobilize throughout the country about three-fourths of tliat 
number. 

Senator Paob. You speak of the nulitary service, and I suppose, 
of course, you include the Navy service as well? 

Secretary Wilson. I mean including the Navy and Army we have 
somewhere in the neighborhood of 4,000,000, and we will possibly 
demobilize three-f oiui;ns of that number during the current year, and 
that demobiUzation is going on now, and it will not all be at once. 
At the end of the current year we will stiU have presumably in the 
neighborhood of a million that have been drawn from industrial life 
and are still in nulitary life. 

There is a shortage, then, of 3,200,000 from immigration sources, 
the increase of 500,000 for a new line of industry that we have been en- 
gaged iu) and at least a million of soldiers drawn from the industry, 
leaving us nearly 4,700,000 or 5,000,000 short of the number of workers 
we otherwise would have had. 

Now, if our industries could immediately resume their prewar 
activities, it seems to 'me apparent that we would be able to take care 
of the demobilizing of our armies and of our industrial war workers. 
The difficulty is that it is not presmnable 

Senator E^nyon. May I ask you, Mr. Secretary, the bulk of this 
large number of immigrants, 3,200,000, those would not all be work- 
ers, would they ? 

Secretary Wilson. I have figured about two-thirds of them. 

Senator Kbnyon. Don't you include the families in this, then ? 

Secretary Wilson. About one-third would be of the fanmies under 
16 years old; the other two-thirds would be the immigrants and their 
families, lOyears old and upward. I am speaking onhand. 

Senator Kenyon. But they would not all be workers. There may 
be a man with five or six in his f amilv 

Secretary Wilson (interrupting), rlo, there would be about one- 
third of them; there would be about one-third of that number who 
would possibly be imder 16 years of age, and would not be engaged 
in industry immediately, but they would be growing and in a lew 
years would be at a pomt where they would be engaged in industry, 
and the fact is that from year to year there has been an accumulation 
of those who do engage in industry from those who came in previous 
years. 

There is a failure, nevertheless, to resume, which is .the difficult 
problem for us to deal with. The disturbed condition is due entirely 
to the after-the-war needs. If there had been no war, if there had 
been no need on the part of the Federal Government for military 
activity, we would have gone on in the usual even tenor of our way, 
and this disturbing condition confronting xis, confronting us in my 
judgment for but a brief period of time, woidd not have been here, 
and hence I look upon the Federal Government as having a moral 
obligation to utilize every authority and every power that it pos^ 
sesses to restore the normal industrial conditions. 

I believe that after the readjustment period and for a great many 
years after the readjustment period we will have great industrial 
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activity for these and some other reasons that I have not dealt with 
and will not at this time imdertake to deal with, but our great problem 
is the problem of taking care of the demobilized soldier and the demo- 
bilized worker from the period of the signing of the armistice until 
we ffet into our natural industrial swing. 

There has been a retrenchment of all public work for two years or 
more. That applies to the mimicipaUtieS; to the States, and to the 
Federal Government. They have been doing httle or nothing, so far 
as the Federal Government is concerned; the States have been domg 
little or nothing, and the municipalities only that which they were 
compelled to do by way of public work during the period of the war. 
There should be a renewal of the activities of the Feacral Government, 
of the State governments, and of the municipal governments. 

Senator Kenton. That is, all the same class of activities ? 

Secretary Wilson. Yes. It would be folly in my judgment to 
start work that is not needed solely for the purpose of giving employ- 
ment to anybody. 

Senator rAOE. There is a suggestion made that we would receive 
an economic benefit to our*country at large by entering more largely 
into the matter of improving our highways and the development of 
farms that have been undeveloped rather than to incur the expense 
of investing in very high cost material, investing, perhaps, four dollars 
in order to give one dollar of service to the laboring man. Can you 
suggest any way in which agriculture can absorb what you propose 
for the present, the immecHate present, more than if we were going to 
building 

Secretary Wilson (interrupting). There is quite a demand in some 
parts of the country for agncultural labor. We have reports from 
various parts of the country of a want of agricultural labor. In some 
of those localities they say to us, however, that the American will not 
engage in those classes of labor. We are told by people at interest 
that the American will not engage in the sugar-beet growing work in 
agriculture; that they will not get down on their knees for planting 
and for weeding purposes, and that it is only the Mexicans and the 
people from Europe that will engage in that kind of work, and there 
are some other special lines that the same statement is made in con- 
nection with. I do not believe that that is the correct analysis of it. 
I think that American men and American women can be secured to 
do that work in connection with the sugar-beet gro\^dng, or any other 
agricultural enterprise, provided that your agncultural enterprise is 
in a position to compete with labor in the industries, in the payment of 
wages and in the furnishing of houses and other conditions. They 
claim they are not in a position to do that, and because they are not 
in a position to do that it is necessary to get other laborers. 

Senator Page. I think you were in attendance at the conference 
of the governors at Annapolis 

Secretary Wilson. I did not have that pleasure, no. 

Senator rAOE. Secretary Lane was there, and he spent a great 
deal of time in trying to develop the theory that we could use a Targe 
number of the unemployed men by taking farm lands now lying 
idle and converting those farm lands into farm homes. 

Secretary Wilson. I think as a permanent proposition that would 
be a wise governmental policy, but it would not oe done in time to 
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meet the situation I think is apparent to any one. The Department 
of Labor has been giving a great deal of attention to that problem in 
the last three or four years. It was first brought to our attention 
very acutely because of the large amount of idleness in 1914. 

Senator Jones. What is the fact in regard to the wages of the farm 
laborer, as compared to wages generally ? Is not farm labor in this 
country as a rule paid less than any other class of labor ? 

Secretary Wilson. I think that would be very generally conceded, 
that farm labor is paid less than is paid to others, and jei there has 
been no scientific examination to determine a comparison in the wages. 
For instance, the farm hand, prior to 1914, worked at anywhere from 
$15 to $35, or $40 per month, usually had in a^ldition to that, or fre- 
(^uently had in addition to that his home, his garden patch, if a mar- 
ried man with a family, or his board with the farmer's family if he was 
an immarried man. And the living conditions of such laborers were 
very much different from the living conditions in the city. A man 
loses no caste in a rural community by going out in his overalls 
anywhere, xmless there be, in the language of our farmers in northern 
Pennsylvania, ''some special doings.'' If there are ''some special 
doin's,'' he might put on his Sunday clothes, but a man loses no caste 
by wearing his overalls, by appearing without a collar or tie, or by 
wearing cowhide shoes in the rural community. Consequently, he 
does not have to spend as much money for clothing, for shoes, for 
hats, and for dress generally. His surrounding circumstances are 
different. In the cities the working man who habitually went about 
after his day's work in his overalls, would lose caste, and a feeling 
of self-respect permeates all of the elements of our community. Thank 
God it does permeate all the elements of our commimity; and so the 
wage worker maintains a higher standard of life, because he has 
to — his self-respect compels him to. 

In addition to that, rentals are higher, and many other thin^ are 
higher in the city, and the wage received is not equal, dollar for dollar 
in purchasing power. There has been no real, scientific study in 
comparison, and yet the generally accepted theory is that farm wages 
are lower than the wages paid in the industries. 

Senator Page. Is it true, Mr. Secretary, that there is a wonderful 
power of absorption in the agricultural communities, wherever men 
at work in the cities are willing to take up farm labor? 

Secretary Wilson. Not as a permanent occupation. That is one 
of the difficulties of our modern agricultural system — one of the 
laws that grows out of our industrial system. The farm of old 
was a little city in itself — was a little manufacturing establishment, 
as well as an agricultural establisliment — and there was usually 
work found in different parts of the community which went into . 
effect during the entire year. With the coming of the factory 
system this is no longer the case, and the farm work is becoming 
more and more a seasonal occupation, and there is not an oppor- 
tunity of absorbing great numbers of people in agriculture for all 
the year round work, unless you can provide the means by which 
men can go upon the farms and ultimately become the owners of 
them. If you can provide means by which that can be done, there 
is an almost unlimited means of absorption by the farm, and we 
have come to the conclusion in the Department of Labor that there 
can be no real "back to the land'' movement that does not take 
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that into consideration. We are very much different in this coun- 
try, so far as our land is concerned, from the older countries. We 
have not the same kind of peasantry with the same kind of land 
hunger that the other nations of the world have. Our peasantry — 
the term does not apply to them as it is understood in Europe. 
We are farm owners, farm renters, and every one of the farm renters 
being a prospective farm owner, and farm laborers who expect 
ultimately to be farm renters and farm owners. So there is not 
the same land hunger among the large class of landless people in 
the rural communities that exists in the older countries of the 
world. 

Senator Jones. To develop my thought that I had in mind, Mr. 
Secretary, I will suggest some more general thoughts. It is, of 
course, well recognized for the last 50 years that there has been 
a gradual drifting of people from the farms to the industrial centers 
in this country. The percentage of change is quite large, which 
would seem to indicate that, taking conditions as a whole, either 
in the amount of the wage or in t£e facUities for amusements or 
attractions of one kind Or another, that it has been felt desirable 
to leave the farm and go to the industrial centers. Now, that 
would seem to indicate that conditions on the farm, generally 
speaking, have been less favorable thah conditions in the cities or 
industrial centers. 

Secretarv Wilson. Not of necessity, Mr. Senator; although that 
would undoubtedly be one of the elements. The reason why the 
immigrant coming into the United States becomes immediately a 
competitor with the wage worker, instead of becoming a competitor 
with the farmer, is because he comes here penniless. He must find 
some means by which he can make a living, even though he receives 
mea^r returns for his labor. He is dependent for a livelihood upon 
getting some kind of returns for liis laoor, and hence he drifts mto 
wage working instead of going on to the farm. 

Now, he can not go on the farm as things are now in any great 
numbers without the all-around work — all seasons of the year work. 
He can not do that, and he is a wageworker, and he has not the 
means by which he can become a farmer. To me there can be no 
back-to-the-land movement that can be a real, genuine, bona fide, 
healthy back-to-the-land movement that does not provide the means 
by which those who would go on to the land can ultimately become 
the owners of the land. The people in the city, those who have 
drifted back to the farms, those who have grown up in them, are not 
likely to go out upon the land. They are anxious to continue in the 
cities. The only ones who would be likely to go out upon the land 
are the ones who have not been successful in the cities and who have 
not accumulated anything of their earnings, and they can not go 
out upon the lands, no matter how you reclaim them, whether they 
are swamp lands or good lands, they can not go out upon those lands 
because tney have not the means to acquire the lands; they have 
not the means to equip the lands; they have not the means to live 
upon them imtil thev can get a crop from the land. In many instances 
they have no knowledge of farming; they have no knowledge of the 
crops that would be necessary to raise in any particular locality, and 
they have no knowledge of how to prepare the lands, what fertilizers 
may be necessary for the lands, for the growing of the crops, the 
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harvesting of the crops, and of still greater importance, they have no 
knowledge of how to market the crops after they secure them; and 
before you can get a real back-to-the-land movement you must pro- 
vide some kind of machinery by which that class of people that have 
grown up in the cities can secure the opportunity of securing the 
lands on long-time payrnents, of acquiring the equipment on long- 
time payments, of working the lands under the necessary supervi- 
sion, and the intensive training that might be made available and 
the means whereby they may obtain the means of livelihood \mtil 
they can gather a return, and when you are able to get up a compre- 
hensive plan of that kind and have Uttle communities m the agri- 
cultural centers in such a way that you can have community life, 
then you will have, in my judgment, a change in the situation. 

Our agricultural system has grown up out of the old pioneer idea. 
Our foreiathers of the country were pioneers; they were individuals. 
They wanted to hew out their own way, their own destiny, uninter- 
rupted from any source, and they were wiUinjg to go out on a 160- 
acre or a 320-acre tract and rear their families there, coining into 
contact socially only semioccasionally with their neighbors. 

Senator Page. Speaking of farming, don't you think that the 
incentives in the way of social advantages to-day that have been 
held out to the Vermont farmer and the Pennsylvania farmer, with 
whom you and I are acquainted, have been such that the boy, as 
soon as he gets to be 21, or perhaps earlier, says, '^I can see a better 
future for me in the city than on the farm." 

Secretary Wilson. Yes; there are more grand prizes in the city 
than there are on the farms, and there are also more blanks in the 
city than there are on the farms, and I do not know that it is quite a 
fair comparison, from my portion of Pennsylvania and your State of 
the agricultural versus tne industrial workers. We are working 
close to the centers of industry, and we have this advantage, that we 
are in the territory that is very largely covered by glacial drift, a 
very cold climate, and there are many portions of the country that 
those who are striving and struggling with the mdividualistic spirit 
and desire to do for themselves are able to delve a meager existence 
out of, that their descendants are not willing to delve such an exist- 
ence out of, so that our portion of the country would not be a fair 
comparison, but when you take the alluvial plains of the Mississippi 
Valley and make a comparison there you will find a disposition there 
to a very much greater extent to remain on the farm, where there is 
an ownership of the farm or prospective ownership of the farm, and 
where there is, if not an ownership of the farm, where the owner is in 
a position to rent, than you will find in the part of the country that 
you refer to. 

Senator Page. Can you see any hope that the farmer boy, who 
starts to work at 4 or 5 in the morning and who works until 9 o^clock 
at night, is ever going to have an 8-hour system in the ordinary coun- 
try life ? 

Secretary Wilson. I can not say that I can see the light as yet. 
There are some lines in which that is coming. Those are the Imes 
in which they are specializing. You take tne dairy industry, for 
instance, and there is a disposition toward making specific hours of 
labor, but when you come to general fanning, sucn as we engage in 
to a considerable extent in the East, I can not at the present time 
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see an improvement, and unless there is some means of seeing the 
l%ht, the boy, as he grows up, working from before sunrise imtil after 
sunset, and seeing other boys in the neighboring towns working eight 
or nine or 10- hours a day^ or a specific length of time, and with a 
specific period that they can utihze as thev will, that boy in the 
coimtry is going to be somewhat dissatisfied, and will seek employ- 
ment under the same conditions. 

Senator Page. Take it in my State, where granite is one of the 
great industries, our boys work from 7 till 12 and from 1 until 4. 
They have shorter hours, and while it is very severe work, I can see 
a great many inducements to the boy to come in oflE the farm and to 
get into the quarry where he has a seven-hour day. 

Secretary Wilson. You hAve that problem, i ou have it in your 
domestic service, exactly the same problem, and wherever that con- 
dition exists, it will be difficult for you to retain yoiu* wageworkers. 

Senator Jones. Now, Mr. Secretary, I was imaer the impression 
that throughout the country, even in the Mississippi Valley and in 
the Rocky Mountain country, that the boy who is raised up on the 
farm, either before accumulating any considerable amount of money, 
and, generally speaking, in a large number of instances, after doing 
so, that he naturally drifted into these large centers for the purpose 
of competing for the grand prizes which you speak of. Now another 
condition. The United States, so far as food products are con- 
cerned, is an exporter of food products. In most countries of the 
world the foods are produced by what you have spoken of as peasant 
labor. The farms in this country are m the world competition with 

{>easant farm labor. Now, imder silch conditions, is it the wise thing 
or us to do to have the Federal Grovernment at this time spena 
millions of dollars in money for the purpose of increasing the farm 
products, of which we now have a surplus, I mean ordinarily would 
expect to have a surplus, so that they might compete with peasant 
labor of those countries, and would not that have a tendency to make 
a lot of the farmers in the coimtry worse off than they are i 

Secretary Wilson. I think not. I think it will not have a tend- 
ency to make it worse and the reason is that the product of the farm 
is sold in competition with the products of the farms of all the world, 
and the market price of farm products' is determined by the world 
demand for food. It is not determined solely by the American 
demand for food. The increasing, therefore, of our production 
would not affect the selling price oi the farm production, except in 
so far as the relationship of that increased production bears to the 
total production of the world. To that extent it would affect the 
price, and to that extent only, and it would be a)mparatively 
small. Now, I think that it is a wise policy to pursue. I do not 
believe there is a country in the world owes any man a living, but 
I do believe it owes to every man an opportimity to earn a uving. 
AD society is artificial, as a means of maintaining our relations 
with each other harmoniously, we have estabhshed certain rules 
and regulations we call law, governing the possession of property. 
By virtue of that men have not the opportunity of working when 
and where they please, as is so frequently said. The wage worker 
can only work when and where it pleases the man who desires to 
employ him. And that will continue to be the case unless there is 
some means by which he can have easy access to the land. And land 
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is the basis. When a man has a desert or arable land, he has the 
means of food and of shelter and those are the two great things 
after all. If a man has food and has shelter, and has a spirit of inde- 
pendence, he can get along in spite of any oppression that may be 
undertaken by anybody anywhere. An^ I believe it is a good 

Eolicy, a wise policy, for our Government to provide the means 
y wliich there can be ready access to arable lands as soon as they 
are available. 

Senator Page. That is precisely the point I have sought to have 
you develop. Then this question of developing the farms of the 
country is not really the Question from an economic point of view. 
It involves the question of giving the human being an opportunity 
in an independent way. 

Secretary Wilson. That is involved in it. I think, personally, 
we have been giving too much attention to the material things of 
life in the past sixty or seventy years. We have lost sight oi the 
soul of man, of the spirit of man, m our mad race for the acquisition 
of the material, and 1 think it is time that we were changing to some 
extent and modifying to some extent that ambition on the part of 
the people. I can recall, as a boy, the school books I read, in wliich 
they endeavored to teach a lesson, and all the readers pointed out 
the poor boy who was struggling and who was persistent and who 
was intelligent in his persistency, and who, as the result of his 
inteUigence and his persistence, finally achieved great wealth. That 
was the great goal held out for the boys in the generation gone by, 
the achievement of wealth. To my mind the achievement of an 
opportunity of being of service to mankind, is far better and a greater 
goal than the achievement of wealth; and yet we have been dealing 
with that theory for the past sixty or seventy years. But the 
back-to-the-land movement, while it may be a good and wise policy 
to pursue, and I believe it is, we in the Department of Labor have 
come to the conclusion a considerable time ago, that it will not meet 
the immediate situation, that of furnishing buffer employment 
during the readjustment period. That is the necessary thing. After 
we meet that demand, the other situation will take care of itself 
for eight or ten years. 

Senator Page. Do you think that the equilibrium will be estab- 
lished after a time, between manufacturing and agriculture? 

Secretary Wilson. I think there will be a kind of an equilibrium 
built up between the manufacturer and agriculture. I feel, however, 
that agriculture is the basis. 

Senator Kenyon. You do say, then, that, in your judgment, it is 
necessary to do something in the immediate future of a temporary 
nature, at least ? 

Secretary Wilsox. Yes, sir. 

Senator Kexyon. And what have you te suggest should be done? 

Secretary Wilson. I had about laid the foundation for that kind 
of a statement at the time these questions arose. We have felt for a 
considerable length of time, and one of the divisions of the Departr- 
ment of Labor has been in constant correspondence with the gover- 
nors of the States, and with the mayors of the respective municipali- 
ties, urging them to get back to their regular activities in the produc- 
tion and maintenance of public utilities, such as buildings, sewerage, 
waterworks, and work of that character. We have been impressing 
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the same thought upon the governors, particularly with regard to 
highwajs and matters of that kind, which are more generally under 
the jurisdiction of the Government. The Department of Agriculture 
had made application to Congress for a larger appropriation for 
assisting in the maintenance of the highwavs. I believe that is a 
good btiflfer employment, the building and maintenance of proper 
highways. We are behind most of the countries of the world in the 
building and maintenance of highways, because we have had no 
great need for them heretofore. Now we have a great need for the 
building of good highways, as an economic advantage and as a matter 
for buflSr employment, there is this consideration, that the highways 
extend to the doors of all of our people, and there is an opportunity 
of employing the returning soldier and the employ of the discharged 
munition worker in highway development, without' taking him very 
far from his own home. 

Senator Page. And do you think that he will avail himself of that 
opportunity ? 

Secretary Wilson. I think he will in many instances, and in most 
instances, and in enough instances to relieve the situation. I think 
we can very readily institute, so far as the Federal Government is 
concerned, a renewal of our building operations, in the erection of 
buildings that are necessary — but in the erection of buildings that 
are unnecessary and in going back to the so-called pork barrel basis, 
I do not believe, bnt the erection of buildings that are necessary for 
the conduct of the business of the Government, the rivers and harbors 
improvement, to extend aid to the States with regard to road building 
and the other activities that we had been engaged in prior to our 
entry into the war, or prior to the European war, when we discon- 
tinued because of the necessity of conserving men and because of the 
necessity of conserving finance. 

I think that a program of that kind is an essential program for 
buffer employment. 

Now, my attention has been called to the bill that was introduced 
by Senator Kenyon, creating a commission for that purpose. The 
central thought of that bill appeals to me as being a method of securing 
very prompt action in providing buffer employment. It makes an 
appropriation of a given amount of money that is made available for a 
board to expend in the various kinds of work that have already been 
authorized by Congress. You who are familiar with the parliamen- 
tary practice of Congress, know that there is frequently considerable 
delay between the time when an authorization is made and the time 
when the appropriation is made, to carry the authorization into effect. 
There are many authorizations on the statute books now, some of 
them made by previous Congresses, and if it is possible for the present 
Congress, so called, to act upon them, they might not act upon them, 
but 1 think that this Congress should approve 

Senator Page (interrupting). Well, do you expect to terminate 
your talk with us before limcheon, or will w^e have an afternoon 
session. 

Secretary Wilson. I am just about through with all I have to 
say, imless there are some questions that might be asked. I feel 
that a commission, such as has been suggested, could give live vitality 
to those authorizations, much more rapidly than could be given to 
them, coming through the channels of the regular committees deal- 
ing with the appropriations for those authorizations. 
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Senator Kenyon. Have you any suggestions to make relative to 
any changes in that bill ? 

Secretary Wilson. Yes, although I have not gone into a detfdled 
consideration of ihem. 

First, we have an extensive employment service and it deals with 
the problem of bringing the man who is out of work and the job that 
he needs together. We have no power to create a job, and we should 
not have that power. That power ought to apply to another branch 
of the Government and the other branch of tne Government given 
that power to develop the new job, and the opportimities for employ- 
ment oueht to have its duties and responsibilities so defined and 
safeguaraed that they will not intrude upon' the functions of the 
services that deal with the services already mentioned. In this 
section 3, I believe it is, you deal with some of those duties, among 
others being the stimulation of the municipalities and States in the 
development of public work for these buffer purposes. Acting under 
the authorization of the organic law of the Department of Labor, 
we are already busy with that phase of the work. We are stimulating 
and doing a very considerable amount of work toward stimulating 
the cities and the municipalities in the development of opportunities 
for public work. I do not think that should be interfered with. 

I do not think there should be any interference with the work 
of the United States employment service, and I think that this sec- 
tion 3 should be so constructed that it would not seem to be an 
authorization to build up another and rival employment service. 

Senator Kenyon. There was no intention of that, Mr. Secretary. 

Secretary Wilson. So I gather from the language of it, but having 
had some little experience m the development of executive agencies, 
I felt that I could see a possibility of that if the authority were granted 
as conveyed there. My idea of a commission would be somewhat 
different. I think it would safeguard what I had in mind if the 
Department of Labor were represented on a commission of that 
kind. I am not insisting upon that, but that is my thought 

Senator Kenyon. I thmk perhaps that that should be done, and 
the reason why it was not, the reason in not placing the Secretary 
of Labor on the commission was the fact that this work can not be 
done without the certificate of the Secretary of Labor. 

Secretary Wilson. I observed that in the bill, and yet in the 
authorization contained in the section I have referred to, there is 
a possibility of investigation and inquiry which would lead to the 
bmlding up of a rival organization to that of the United States 
Employment Service, and if there should be need for that agency 
that you are proposing to create, then the United States Employ- 
ment Service we have, should be taken from us and placed under 
the jurisdiction of this other agency, rather than to have two agencies 
for one purpose. 

My iuea of a commission of that kind would be a commission 
composed of Labor, Agriculture, Interior, War, and Post Office. 
We should have the Post Office by reason of the fact that the only 
authority by which the Federal Government has to deal with the 
roads is the authorization that is contained in the Constitution with 
reference to military and post roads, and I think that some changes 
of that kind would be valuable. However, if *it is purely as an 
emergency proposition, it is almost immaterial the agency that is 
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used^ provided that it is sensible and effectiye; it is almost immaterial 
the agency that is used if the fund was made available by which these 
authorizations can be vizualized and vizualized immediately. 

There is a need for taking care of the workers for a period of five 
to six months, at least, between the signing of the armistice and the 
time when we get into our swing; many reasons, economic reasons; 
but the principal reason is this: 

There is in our country, as there has been in other countries, a 
portion of our people who not only believe in great social changes, 
who not only beheve that out form of Government is wrong ana 
ought to be changed, but who believe that those changes should be 
brought about by some processes of force rather than by the processes 
provided in the Constitution itself. We have some of those people 
in New York, in Boston, in Philadelphia and in all of our large 
cities. 

They are not numerous, when you take into consideration the 
total, nut in the great mining regions we have a considerable number 
of them and there is a considerable number of them on the Pacific 
coajst who behove in what they call a revolution, and a revolution not 
brought about as a result of pohtical action, but brought about as 
the result of direct action. During the period of the war the Depart- 
ment of Labor has been combating that kind of philosophy. We 
have felt that the Government of the United States, with all its 
imperfections, was the most perfect democracy existing on the face 
of the globe, and it has the means for its own change or its evolu- 
tionary development, and while it may be difficult to make changes 
in the basic law, nevertheless those changes can be made, as has been 
clearly demonstrated on a number pf occasions; that there is nothing 
to be gained for the workers by the philosophy that has been preached 
by those people; that ultimately it will mean the injury of the 
workers. 

Let me illustrate: Take one of the organisations that we found had 
a very strong foothold and has a foothold in the far West, the Indus- 
trial Workers of the World. Its basic philosophy was that every 
man is entitled to the full social value of what his labor produces. 
That system of philosophy is socialistic. It is that every man is 
entitlea to the full social value of what his labor produces. It is 
not only sociaUstic, but it is individualistic. To me it is a trueism 
that every man is entitled to the full social value of what his labor 
produces, but the difficulty is that human intelligence has not yet 
developed a method by which you can determine the social value of 
any one's labor. So we have not determined in on the old competi- 
tive basis, with more or less modification, brought about by organiza- 
tions of capital and organizations of labor. 

But they were not satisfied with leaving it on that basis for their 
operations. They went further and said *'A11 property is valuable 
in so far as you are able to secure profit from the property.'' Well, 
that is sound economic theory. If no profits can be secured, it 
becomes valueless. 

Then they went further and they said that the way to eliminate 
the profits from property was to strike upon the job, to "soldier," 
as we say here in the East, on the work. To use a stunt, as they 
say over in Great Britain, and by soldiering on the job, and by 
destroying machines nnd by destroying the product of the labor. 
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as far as they possibly could, without being detected at it, they 
would thereby eliminate the profit and the property would become 
valueless, and then the workers could take it over and operate it 
themselves collectively and secure the full social value of what 
their labor produced. That was the kind of philosophy that they 
were teaching and are teaching at the present time, and to use force 
in order to accomplish their purposes. I say that the Department 
of Labor is battling with that kind of philosophy. We sent out our 
representatives right into the camps of the workers themselves, 
men who were workers themselves, and pointed out to the workers 
that the historical fact was that prior to the introduction of 
modern machinery, prior to the development of our modern indus- 
trial system, when everything that was produced was produced 
by hand, there was a very much smaller production for the indi- 
vidual than could possibly result from any system of sabotage they 
could introduce, and in those days there was still profit from the 
property for the employers; that the result was a lower standard 
of living for the worKers, and if these people succeeded in putting 
their philosophy into efifect, succeeded in getting all our workers 
to engage in a system of sabotage to reduce the production, the 
ultimate efifect would be that the wage workers would have a 
lower standard of living than before, and there would still be 
profits for the emplovers. We said to them that under our indus- 
trial system the emplover and the employee had a common interest 
in the securing of the largest amount of production, having regard 
for the safety and health of the worker, and opportunities for 
recreation and employment; with those safeguards that the mate- 
rial welfare of mankind would be better advanced by larger produc- 
tion than by smaller production; that if there was nothing produced 
there was nothing to divide; if there was a large amount produced 
there was a large amount to divide; that the interest of the 
employer and employee* was mutual in securing the largest pro- 
duction with a given amount of labor, and the wise thing for them 
to do was to work out the problem on as equitable a basis as possible. 
We were able to meet the philosophy during the period of the 
war with that kind of a presentation, but if you find a condition 
such as we are now confronted with where niany of them are being 
thrown out of employment, it will be very difficult to convince a 
man who has no employment, who has no income upon which his 
family can live, that there is a mutual interest between the employer 
and tne employee, and that it is to his interest to secure the largest 

{)roduction that he can, when he is not permitted to give any of the 
abor. So there is involved in it the question of our having the 
opportunity of working out our destiny by the evolutionary 
processes provided in our Constitution itself. 

Now, I aln not an alarmist by any means. I do not look for any 
social revolution in the United States. Our conditions are very 
much different from those of any country in the world. But that 
does not prevent me from seeing the situation as it stands in any of 
our industrial centers, and if there is a large amount of unemploy- 
ment and unrest, and if this philosophy will find a foothold, there 
is a prospect that we will have extensive industrial disturbances, 
social unrest, and turmoil in our large industrial centers, requiring 
possibly the use of force to suppress it rather than the use of reason, 
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and if you come to the point where you have to use force for the sup- 
pression of unrest, you are creating a condition where there is a pos- 
sibility for trouble on other than purely economic conditions, whether 
the man is entitled to the social value for his labor or not, and for 
these reasons I am anxious that there shall be a sort of reservoir of 
-employment for the returning soldier and the sailor and the war 
worker. If that is done, my judgment is we will have for the United 
States 8 or 10 years of the greatest industrial prosperity we have had 
in the history of our country. 

Senator Kjenyon. So you think that could be done at this session 
of Congress ? 

Secretary Wilson. I think so. I believe, unless an extra session 
of our Congress is called, we will either have tided over our period 
of social disturbance or it will have broken upon us, and we will 
have to meet it. 

Senator Jones. I want to say, Mr. Secretary, that I am person- 
ally very glad, indeed, to get the information that your department 
has been aisseminating and the very wholesome prmciples that you 
have announced, and it is my opmion that the country at large 
ought to understand what you are doing along that line. I am sure 
that it will meet with the approval of the coimtry. Now, if you 
are not too tired, Mr. Secretary, I should like to mention one other 
phase of this subject. There is pending before a subcommittee of 
this committee a consideration ot what is known as the minimum- 
wage bill. That bill provides that there shall be a minimum wage 
for all Federal employees, of not less than 37^ cents per hour, $3 per 
day, $90 per month, $1,080 per year. Now, if sucn a law as tnat 
were adopted, would it interfere with the cooperative work which, 
in some of the activities of Congress, is sought to be brought about 
with the States in this road bunding; or, in other words, would the 
adoption of this minimum wage law of $3 a day, interfere with the 
cooperation with the States in the road building ? 

Secretary Wilson. Not unless there was a change in the method 
of making the appropriation from the methods that have been pur- 
sued in tne past. In other words, the method pursued in making 
the appropriation has been j to authorize the Department of Agri- 
culture to grant aid to the States under certain conditions, so that 
the people who are employed upon the road are not Federal em- 
ployees; they are State or local employees, as the case may be, and 
are not Federal employees, and unless there was a widening of the 
scope of the bill carrying the appropriation for road-building pur- 
poses, that would continue to be the situation. The minimum 
wage of $3, as I gather it, and I may be wrong as to the extent to 
which the $3 authorization goes, as I gather it, applies to those who 
are employed by the Government, but does not apply to those even 
who are contracting with the Government. At least, I have not 
80 understood it. 

Senator Jones. If the Government, then, should imdertake on its 
own account to do any road building, and such a law were passed, 
would there not be a conflict or discrimination ? 

Secretary Wjlson. There would bo a possibihty of a conflict and 
discrimination to the extent that any State or municipality was 
paying less per day for the labor alongside of the labor employed by 
the Federal Government. If it was any considerable distance, it 
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would not lead to any serious unrest. But you take a Federal em- 
ployee and put him alongside a city or municipal employee, who does 
the same class of work, and if the city employee is worKing for $2.50 
a day, and the Federal employee for $3 per day, naturally the city 
employee would be insistent upon getting as much as the Federal 
employee. That would be the natural effect of it. 

Senator Jones. Would you like at this time to give a general ex- 
pression of your views on this minimum wage bill ? 

Secretary Wilson. No; I would prefer not to discuss that at this 
time. 

The Acting Chairman. The committee will now hear Mr. Blakslee^ 
the Assistant Postmaster General. 

STATEMENT OF HON. JAMES I. BLAKSLEE, ASSISTANT POST- 
MASTER GENERAL. 

Senator Kenyon. 1 regret that we have not a great deal of time^ 
Mr. Blakslee^ but maybe you can make your statement rather brief. 

Mr. Blakslee. AU right, I will make it quickly and to the point. 
I am interested in and advocate the establishment of motor truck 
service. I do not assert that such motor truck service is an absolute 
panacea, or the solution of all of the troubles of the Nation. But, I 
do believe that it can be utiUzed and that it wiU aid in the improve- 
naent of the national system of distribution, and will be valuable in 
its effect upon the important questions that are now pending before 
you for solution. 

Senator Kenyon. Will it help in solving the present labor situa- 
tion, Mr. Blakslee ? 

Mr. Blakslee. It will, Senator, indirectly, for labor wiU have to 
be employed to operate the service when established, and to construct 
and improve the highways on which it will be established, and to 
participate in the conduct of an efficient system of communication 
Detween the patrons of the service. It is essential that there shall be 
coordination of three functions in the improvement of the national 
system of distribution, that I propose. The use of the public high- 
way; the placing of modem motor vehicles thereon; and the conabi- 
nation of these elements with some governmental activity already 
established, that will fimally produce more beneficial results to the 
people than have heretofore obtained. 

I listened with a great deal of interest to the very excellent state- 
ment of the Secretary of Labor concerning the reasons for the tend- 
ency of rural residents to drift from the farm to the city. ' From my 
experience I have learned that a man will remain either on the farm 
or in the city as he thinks his best interests are conserved — in other 
words, where he believes he can make the better living there will he 
be domiciled. If the farmer on the farm makes a better living on the 
farm, is better satisfied or more contented than he would be in the 
city, he will stay on the farm. If he can make $10 a day on the farm 
as over against $5 a day in the citv, he will stay on the farm, and so it 
is with the resident in the city. If a man can make a better living in 
the city than he can on the farm, he wiU remain in the city. 

Legislation has been suggested which will provide that.large ti acts 
of land, developed at Government expense, shall be set aside for the 
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use of unemployed labor, particularly the returning victorious vet- 
eran. All right. This is a very good idea. Again, legislation is 
suggested that industrial enterprises in the cities snail be encouraged 
through governmental aid, so tnat unemployed labor, particuiarlv the 
returning victorious veterans, may find employment easily. This is 
also a very good idea. The purpose of the proposed legislation is to 
induce men to go back to the land as producers or to engage in indus- 
trial enterprises as producers, but let me respectfully suggest that if 
the man who goes back to the land as a producer or the man who 
accepts employment in an industrial enterprise as a producer can not 
sell the product of the land or dispose of the product of his industry 
he will not stay on the land or'remain employed in the industry. 

Senator Jones. But when a man can get a certain amount of food, 
while working behind a dask, by purchasing it, he will, go out and 
purchase it. 

Mr. Blakslee. Exactly. And that is one of the reasons that I 
claim that through the coordination of the three functions mentioned 
we can make Ufe attractive to the man working behind a desk (pre- 
sumably in a city) through the reduction of his living expenses, wnile 
at the same time making it profitable to the man who locat^ on a 
farm, through the increase of the income therefrom. Consequently 
we would find that the tendency to leave the farm for more attractive 
or lucrative life in the city overcome to a slight degree — ^perhaps to a 
very small extent, but, nevertheless, large or small, the tendency 
overcome. 

Now, there has been some reference to the indas trial condition 
dtiring the year 1913-14, when, it was asserted, we had some business 
and industrial depression. I contend that one of oxu* difficulties was 
due to the disorganization of one phase of oiu* national system of dis- 
tribution — in other words, the railroads, through various causes, some 
authorities asserted that they were crippled through legislative inter- 
ference; others that there were insufficient funds avaUable for their 
E roper extension or maintenance; others that the cost of operation 
ad increased abnormally in proportion to the increased earnings. 
Whatever the reasons, the railroads faced a readjustment of operating 
methods, and, in order to reduce expenses to at or near a parity with 
income, ceased, to purchase equipment and to make repairs; sus- 
pended or discharged numerous wage earners who were compelled to 
seek a living in other industrial enterprises, which naturally were indi- 
rectly influenced by the cessation of expenditures for railroad purpose, 
and, in turn, were compelled to readjust their operations until such 
readjustment prevailed in every industrial or commercial enterprise 
directly or indirectly identified with the national system of distribu- 
tion. The effect of such readjustment was reflected in the reduced 
activities of the farmer and miner, and the effect in the cycle of read- 
justment returned to the railroad, where lass commodities, mer- 
chandise, and foodstuffs appeared for transportation, and the rail- 
roads were again about to readjust to meet lower earnings when 
suddenly there was a shock — ^war was declared. 

Depression ceased and our farms, mines and industries were com- 
pellea to increase their productiveness which in turn increased the 
necessity for additional or extended transportation by rail; so that 
it was clear to me that the svstem of national distribution had a 
very definite effect upon the welfare and prosperity of the nation, 
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but, gentlemen, the war has ceased, and the question that confronts 
us to-dav is that unless we provide a substitute for the cause of 
increased industry that was incident to the declaration of war; 
unless we, through some governmental activity, start the wheels of 
industry forward, we may see them resume the same cycle of depres- 
sion that prevailed in 1913-14, and thus around the circle from the 
largest industry to the humblest farmer, all may feel the effects of 
readjustment adversely. I am not a pessimist. On the contrary, 
I am an optimist, and I never assume that a pessimistic fact confronts 
me without an attempt to suggest a remedy without trying to ascer- 
tain what would be the best remedy; what would be the best sug- 
gestion to offer that woxdd prevent any collapse even in a sm«ul 
degree of our national welfare and prosperity, and I do not contend 
that the suggestion I may make is the only one that is feasible, 
practicable or desirable. Nevertheless, it is one of any nimiber that 
may be presented, and, in my opinion, one of the best remedies that 
comd be presented ; one that will start the wheels of progress forward ; 
one of the best things that could be done and inmiediately done, 
would be to improve the highways and, by the inprovement of the 
highways, I mean to improve them upon a definite, specific system 
or program. I want to see them improved and improved right. 
The definite, specific program should include consideration of their 
use, and of the after cost of maintenance so that they will not cost 
us more to maintain them after they are improved than it does to 
improve them. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I submit these facts that in this country 
to-day 26,000,000 food producers, men, women and children, are 
trying to feed themselve and 74,000,000 additional American citizens, 
together with their foreign friends. 

At this writing, food, minerals, and merchandise must be trans- 
ported over, approximately 240 miles of airways, 15,000 miles of 
canals and inland waterways, 350,000 miles of railways, and 
2,199,600 miles of highways. 

Airplanes are not as yet practical as an avenue for the distribution 
of food. 

Canals can not be extended to provide any substantial relief. 

Railways, o^ account of fixed location of lines and terminals, 
can not provide adequate, direct transportation facilities between all 
producers and consumers. 

The highway, efiiciently used, oflFers the only additional means of 
commimication and distrioution. 

The coordination of some governmental fimction, such as the 
mail service, with the motor vehicle on the highway will result in 
maximimi distribution. 

No individual, firm or corporation could afford to wait for return 
on investment for the necessary equipment for highway transporta- 
tion imtil production increased m sparsely settled territory, or 
sufficient revenue appeared through the readjustment of then exist- 
ing inefficient methods of commimication. Whereas, in such local- 
ities, revenues from the conveyance of letter mail (a postal monopoly) 
will usually insure profitable returns from the inception of extended 
transportation facilities. 

Consequently, to improve the method of food distributions in 1919, 
to reduce the cost of living to the American people, use the highway; 
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use the motor vehicle, and organize an efficient system of communica- 
tion and conveyance between producer and consumer. 

The 240 miles of airways constitute the only regular airplane service 
in the world and operates between New York City and Washington. 
The inland waterways include 3,057 miles of canals and about 12,000 
miles of rivers, lakes, and coastal waterways. The 350,000 miles of 
railroads, together with the airways and waterways, are not sufficient 
to carry the total tonnagie that should be transported through the 
country. They may carry all that our people must ship, but they ai'e 
inadequate to transport all that our people want to ship, all that is 
necessary to our national welfare and prosperity. This was distinctly 
evident when, during the prosecution of tne war, our people^s energy 
was coordinated and the product thereof appeared in me form in 
which it should normally appear. 

Only through the prompt coordination of our transportation facili- 
ties by rail and the setting aside of all complicated and restricted 
methods of operation were the existing facilities of transportation 
able to convey the output of our national activity and then narrowlv 
escaped a failure to do so. What was abnormal one year ago will 
be normal within the next five years, and if it was difficult to provide 
facilities of conveyance then, wnat may we expect when our develop- 
ment has reached the point where it has f airlv outstripped our ability 
to convey? Consequently, it is essential that a greater and more 
extensive governmental concern in the avenues of communication and 
transportation shall immediately appear, for our national existence 
almost depends upon the Government's concern in the means of trans- 
portation. They are as essential to the life of the Nation as are the 
arteries and blood vessels in a man's physical make-up essential to 
his life as an individual. No individual would for a moment believe 
that he should commit the complete control of his arteries to another 
individual and expect that individual to maintain the same effective- 
ness in his physical make-up as he will endeavor to maintain himself. 
A man's brain may provide the incentive of movement; his muscles 
raiay provide him with the means of movement, but if his arteries 
and nervous system are not within his control and cut off by another 
individual, he would be dead forthwith; and in like manner, we have 
our natural resources which provide the incentive for industry and 
our industry is dependent upon the movement of our national re- 
sources to where they can be utilized, and when the means of com- 
munication or means or movement are not controlled by ourselves, 
or are cut off, we can not convey our natural resources from the point 
where such resources exist, and we suffer from a restriction oi the 
arteries of communication and, as a Nation, may be dead. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, being an optimist, how shall we meet such a 
situation and give an opportunity for our natural resources to be 
freely used by the people of our Nation for the advancement and 
welfare of the Nation ? My answer is that we can do it by improving 
the efficiency of the national scheme of distribution; by introducing 
additional facilities of transportation; by locating new arteries oi 
communication, and that is, by using the 2,199,600 miles of available 
highway in the country. This should not be used in a helter-skelter 
way, but should be used with modern devices that are almost as 
economical in their operation as is the modern railroad locomotive 
and almost as efficient as the operation of steamboats. Now, Mr. 
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Chairman, the construction and improvement of highways and using 
them is something that we can do if we want to do anything of a 
public nature. It is something which would immediately restore 
confidence, encourage industry, and stabilize business. It is agreed 
that something must be done; that it should be done at once. Un- 
doubtedly sucn a program would cost money; in fact, the initial 
investment would take a huge amount of money, for, of the total 
n^leage of highways throughout the country, only 156,000 miles are 
highly improved, and of the remaining 2,000,000 miles at least 
1,000,000 used by the mail service should be improved. 

In the postal service, the collection and delivery of mail on rural 
routes covers 1,300,000 miles of highway daily, or 412,000,000 miles 
annually. This indicates that one governmental function utilizes 
about one-half of the total mileage of the country in the conduct of 
one feature of conveyance and conmiunication. 

The 2,200,000 miles of highways in the country represent an 
investment of something in the neighborhood of $5,000 per mile, 
which is probably the average cost of construction of these highways, 
and consequently we have an investment of $11,000,000,000 m high- 
ways in this Nation right now. Under ordinary methods of corpor- 
ation or business procedure, it would be reasonable to assume that 
the upkeep, repair, and maintenance of any operation or business 
in which $11,000,000,000 had been invested would approximate 
$1,100,000,000 annually. It is doubtful if all the funds appropriated 
by the several States and by th'e Federal Government exceed 
$500,000,000 for the year 1920, and consequently, we have not 
provided for even the ordinarv upkeep of the property represented 
m the investment, let alone the extension and proper construction 
of the thousands of miles of highway that should be provided to 
improve the efiiciency in the national scheme of distribution. 

Our methods of improvement of the important or burden-bearing 
highway are open to criticism, for such roads should be constructed 
in a permanent manner, so that thev could be u^ed as properlv 
constructed by ourselves and our children and our children's chil- 
dren, with the minimum annual cost for repairs, upkeep, and main- 
tenance, and these important or burden-bearing roads should be 
located and constructed with a view toward their utilization not 
only in the transportation of commodities, foodstuffs, and merchan- 
dise, but also with a view to their availability as a factor in the 
system of military preparedness or national defense. They should 
be located so as to be useful as an adjunct to the present or existing 
system of transportation in this country, and wherever feasible shoula 
not be competitive, but simply additions or feeders to the transpor- 
tation facihties that are now available. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I have laid out on this map such an important 
or burden-bearing highway covering 15,700 miles that would cost 
$30,000 a mile to construct of material that would last a hundred 
years, and which would not cost for upkeep more than $5 per year 
per mile, or not more than 875,000 per year to maintain. 

Senator Kenyon. Does that highway as you have laid it out go 
clear across the United States ? 

Mr. Blakslee. Yes, sir, three times across; and, Mr. Chairman, 
the 15,700 miles of road that is laid out on the map that I have turned 
over to the committee is only a tentative suggestion as to the location 
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of the highway and the names of the communities that would be con- 
nected thereby. This can be altered so as to produce the most 
effective results. The committee of Congress would not necessarily 
have to follow the line as it appears on this map, because it is there, 
and it does not necessarily follow that it must be located exactly as it 
is outlined there, but I think it is valuable in that it includes a visible 
exhibition of a definite, specific suggestion or program that I present, 
and is naturally open to amendment or criticism in any wav. 

Mr. Chairman, 1 surest that we use the highways, and through 
using the highways, pay for the highway. 

There are numerous authorities who may appear before vou and 
w^ho can present attractive locations for highways; many others can 
demonstrate the type of road or the best materials to be used in the 
construction and improvement thereof, but I have yet to hear of 
anybody who has suggested any other method of meeting the cost or 
defraying the expense of such location or construction, except from 
the proceeds of general taxation or by tapping the Federal Treasury, 
and I present at least a suggestion even m this direction that might 
be worthy of careful consioeration. 

I have used the highways in the transportation of mail by motor 
vehicle truck, and I am led to beUeve that there are greater returns 
in mail transportation on the highways than is possible to any com- 
mercial concern or other enterprise that may use them, this due to 
the fact that the ton-freight rate on first-class mail is $3,000, of which 
one-third is levied to aid in the prosecution of the war, and the conse- 
quent net rate of $2,000 per ton is a higher freight rate than is paid 
to any corporation or commercial concern for transportation on any 
other commodity within the United States. It does not follow that 
other commodities would not be profitable because they are trans- 

f>orted at a lower rate, but out of whatever revenues that will appear 
rom the use of highways, through the transportation of commodities, 
foodstuffs, or merchandise, there should unquestionably be some 
amount set aside for the construction and improvement of the high- 
ways over which the matter is transported. This is just as fair as to 
set aside a proportion of the revenue derived from the transportation 
of matter for tlie upkeep and maintenance of the equipment used in 
transportation. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, there are some specific benefits to patrons 
involved in the improvement of the efficiency of distribution. Let 
me illustrate: 

A farmer domiciled 6 miles from Leesburg, Va., appears at my 
office and says to me: 

'1 am a milk producer." 

I inquire, ''What do you get for milk?** 

He replies, ''Seven cents per quart," whereupon I want to know, 
"At what point did you receive the 7 cents?" 

He answered "At Leesbure." 

Then I want to know, ''What did you get for the milk at your 
farm?" 

He repUes, ''Seven cents a quart." 

But, I assure him, you can not get 7 cents a quart at the farm and 
also 7 cents at Leesburg, it must cost you something to convey the 
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milk from your farm ,to Leesburg and return with your vehicle, either 
loaded or empty. 

He then states, **I never thought of that/' whereupon I explained 
to him that it costs 2 cents per quart to move milk from his farm to 
Leesburg, and that he received net 5 cents per quart for the milk at 
his farm, and I also declared that I was paying 15 cents per quart in 
Washington for the milk he produced on his farm and sold for 5 cents, 
and that I was not being cheated imder the present system of dis- 
tribution. 

An analyses of the operations in this specific illustration of distri- 
bution indicate that tne cost of milk at Leesburg was 7 cents per 
quart, transported by electric railway to Thirty-sixth Street and 
Pennsylvania Avenue made the cost at that point 9 cents a quart. 
From thence transported by the dairyman to the dairy raised the 
cost to 11 cents per quart at the dairy, and the treatment in the 
dairy, where it was pasteurized and deodorized and waterized, and 
the expense of broken bottles and bad bills included increased the 
cost to 13 cents per quart, and delivery to my domicile, about 2 
miles from the dairy, cost in the neighborhood of 2 cents additional 
per quart, or 15 cents, the price I paid. Now, if that same farmer 
would sell direct to me at his farm for 7 cents per quart, or 2 cents 
more than he now receives, and I could transport the milk to my 
domicile at the present parcel post rate of 3 cents per quart, including 
the return of the empty container, the milk would cost me but 10 
cents per quart, as against 15 cents, a net saving of 5 cents per quart 
to me and a net increase of income to the producer of 2 cents per 
quart. 

But, Mr. Chairman, this would result hi the elimination of the 
dairyman, or, in other words, the middleman, and it is not possible 
to eliminate the middleman in eveiy instance, in fact, but in an 
extremely limited number of instances, for the reascm that on one 
day my demand for milk will exceed that for the next day or be less 
than it would be for the following day. And, again, the supply of the 
producer would be a certain amount on one day, a greater amoimt for 
the next day, and possibly a lesser amount for tne f oUowintj day, and to 
provide for the variation in supply and demand somebody similar to 
the middleman, or retailer, must ccmtinue to do business anH is entitled 
to a return for the service performed, so that, using the same parcel- 
post method of distribution, we could give this farm?r 7 cents per quart 
at his farm, or 2 cents more than he now receives. Transportation of 
milk by parcel post to the middleman, or dairyman, at 3 cents per 
quart, wnich would make the price at the dairy 10 cents per quart, 
and allowing the dairyman the same amount that he now receives for 
treatment at the dairy, or 2 cents per quart, and the same amount that 
he now receives for delivery to my domicile, or 2 cents per quart, 
the milk would be delivered to me at 14 cents per quart, or 1 cent 
less per quart than I paid heretofore. That 1 cent, multiplied by 
the 700 quarts that I may use per year, is equal to $7 saving to me 
as consumer per annum, and multiplied by the thousands of con- 
sumers of milk would represent a net saving of thousands upon thou- 
sands of dollars to all consumers who could be included within the 
scope of such improvement in the efficiency in the system of distri- 
bution of milk, and at the same time the Federal Government would 
receive 3 cents per quart for the transportation of the milk, which, 
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if carried in sufficient quantities, would provide not only for the cost 
of transportation involved, but out of that 3 cents could be set aside 
a sum of money that could be utilized in the construction, improve- 
ment, and maintenance of the highways over which the milk, or any 
other commodity or merchandise, might be transported. 

This same theory practically applied throughout the country, 
would possibly pay for the construction, maintenance, and improve- 
ment of the 15,000 miles of National or Federal highways nerein 
suggested. 

rfaturally, the organization of a system of communication, or, in 
other worJs, the organization of a method whereby we may provide 
for the commercial convenience of our patron, is a part of the whole 
program of coordination, the highway, the vehicle, and the service 
performed thereon. And in the postal establishment, under which 
such service should be performed, there is included no authority in 
law to make an alteration of the freight rate on matter perishable, 
semiperishable, or nondestructible which might be carried. 

The parcel post rates are too high to encourage the shipment of 
potatoes, beets, onion, radishes, or similar semiperishable food pro- 
ducts. Entirely too high to include the transportation of alfalfa, 
hay, corn, or any articles of bulk type, or character, and consequently 
such a scheme oi distribution can not be utilized to the maximum with 
any such rates of freight as now prevail, but there is no reason why 
the rates should not be altered, or regulated to the point where the use 
of a proper device on an improved highway would reduce the cost of 
transportation of such commodities, and incidentally, instead of the 
assumed possibility of diverting matter now transported by rail or 
water, through this avenue of communication, the motor vehicle on 
the highway, would become a means of feeder to the present rail or 
water facilities and be enormously beneficial to them. 

In Colorado there is a patron who lives 30 miles from the nearest 
railroad, and has communicated with the department about his desire 
for the establishment of some system of transportation of produce 
from his farm to the railroad. It is possible that there are five patrons 
in his immediate neighborhood, who could be accommodated even as 
he desires to be accommodated, and it has been suggested that these 
five individuals might cooperate in the purchase of equipment, and the 
joint use thereof. It is not always practical to attempt such coopera- 
tive activity, for human nature is the same the world over, and jeal- 
ousy is found in rural, as well as urban territory. One individual feels 
that another, of the five is benefited to a greater extent than he may 
be, or if when accident occurs, one party cooperating may believe he^is 
penalized to. a greater degree than he shoula be, for necessary repair, 
etc. However, it is certain, that all five would have implicit confi- 
dence in the honesty of intent of the Federal Government, and would 
realize that the movement of their products would be accomplished at 
minimum cost with the same treatment provided for all, and special 
privilege for no one of them. 

We would accomplish two things by the introduction of such serv- 
ice, efficiency in distribution would be accomplished, and this 
efficiency would be similar to that which appears in modern shop 
practice^ the producer would produce, the conveyor would convey, and 
the consumer would consume, and no producer or consumer would be 
compelled to suspend production or consumption in order to undertake 
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the duties of conveying. And furthermore, Mr. Chairman, hy doing 
this, we could'provide employment to thousands of men righo now, in 
the establishment of additional transportation facilities. We could 
employ additional thousands of men in the improvement of the high- 
ways, and I am here to strike a blow for this endeavor, to provide em- 
ployment for the unemployed, that will not be paternalistic in charac- 
ter, or charity in disguise, but which will be a specific program based 
upon sound business principles, and which will exemplify that an 
endeavor is being made to start the wheels of industry and progress 
forward. 

Senator Ken yon. And we have the motor trucks, have we not ? 

Mr. Blakslee. We have the motor trucks and the road making 
machinery and here are the men and here is a list of applicants who 
want a job, and we ought to put them to work. Here are the men 
who are coming back from the Army 

Senator Page. What jobs do they want? 

Mr. Blakslee. They want the jobs as drivers of motor trucks. 

Senator Kenyon. How many motor trucks have we now? 

Mr. Blakslee. There are about 226,000 motor trucks in the 
Army 

Senator Kenyon. But in this country how many have we now? 

Mr. Blakslee. In this country there are about 100,000. 

Senator Kenyon. Have they ever been used ? 

Mr. Blakslee. A large number of them 

Senator Kenyon (interrupting). But they could be used in this 
work? 

Mr. Blakslee. In a minute. In 30 days I could put a number of 
them to work if I had the authority of Congress. 

Senator Kj:nyon. And if you could have your say with Congress, 
what would you do ? 

Mr. Blakslee. I would appropriate $100,000,000 and I would 
tell somebody to build roads and not to talk too much. That is 
my story, and I would also appropriate 

Senator Kenyon (interrupting). You would appropriate 
$100,000,000 for roads and put it in somebody's hands 

Mr. Blakslee (interrupting). And tell them to build roads, to 
build national roads. 

Senator Kenyon. But you have got to have some 

Mr. Blakslee (interrupting). You have got to have a definite 
program naturally. 

Congressman M. Clyde Kelly. You would require money to 
operate a motor truck, would you not ? 

Mr. Blakslee. Of course. " You must have funds. You must 
have an initial fund, like any business concern to start any business 
enterprise and attempt to make that business enterprise profitable 
to the best of your ability. If you feel that you have not done any- 
thing more than possibly earnecl the interest on the fund, you have 
produced something for the investment. It is not like a proposition 
where you put an enormous amoimt of money into a program and 
get nothing out of it. 

Congressman Kelly. And we are losing millions of dollars now 
by those trucks standing idle ? 

Mr. Blakslee. We are losing about $4,000,000 worth of tires in 
30 days, by allo>^'ing motor cars to stand on one spot, with the 

bber tires not movmg but standing on one spot. 
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Senator Kenyon. You could take those cars to-morrow aud put 
them to work if you had the authority ? 

Mr. Blakslee. Yes, in a hurry, and the labor is waiting, and all 
that is necessary for the Government to start something and when 
you do that, confidence will be restored. Business will begin to 
pick up, and people will say, '^ There is going to be something doing, 
these unemployed men are going to get a job and earn money, ' 
and when they earn money, the money is going into the channels 
of trade, which means into the improvement of general business, 
and general business immediately prepares for prosperity, and, 
Mr. Chairman, that is where we start something. 

Senator Kenyon. I think if you would address the General As- 
sembly you could nrobably get something through. 

Mr. Blakslee. One and one-half years ago, I did get some legis- 
lation anticipating this situation through the Senate and the House, 
and that legislation directed that the Secretary of War in his discre- 
tion, turn over to the Post Office Department any vehicles that were 
not useful for military purposes, and the Postmaster General was 
authorized to use the vehicles in the transportation of the mails 
and pay the expenses thereof, out of the appropriation for inland 
transportation by star routes, a practically unlimited appropriation. 

Senator Kenyon. What did you do under that? 

Mr. Blakslee. I got the trucks, some of them. 

Senator Kenyon. Are you using them now? 

Mr. Blakslee. Some of them, a few. 

Congressman M. Clyde Kelly. How are you doing with the routes 
that you have now ? 

Mr. Blakslee. We have for experimental purposes, about 40 
routes, but there was no attempt made to put them in in the proper 
way and make money out of tnem. In November 1916 one of the 
routes carried 20,600 pounds of parcel post, that is merchandise 
and parcels; in November 1917, the route carried 43,000 pounds: in 
1918, November, the truck carried 73,300 pounds. I recognize that 
this is only a little increase, but it is quite a significant increase when 
you take into consideration the fact that we were handicapped by 
the regulations which did not permit us to carry matter for less than 
1 cent a pound, and we could not transport live chickens or poultry, 
or any other matter that would injure other mail that was carried. 
We could not accept a bushel of potatoes, cabbage, beets, or radishes, 
because the rate of postage was too high, for after you had had added 
the 1 cent per pound freight rate to tne price of potatoes, or similar 
garden trucli, at the farm, there was no possibility of sale at the con- 
sequent price of the article delivered; but with the modification of 
the freignt rate, and hauling it in bulk, moving it as they do in 
England, in a Daimler truck train, witn a 200-horsepower motor 
tractor hauling four or five or six trailers, we could carry as high as 
30 tons, or 60,0000 pounds, at a half a cent a pound, which would 
be $300, for a hundred mile haul, which would be double the cost of 
operating such a vehicle with the trailers, and with the net income 
we could build the roads. 

Senator Kenyon. And it is your theory at the present time to 
build the roads ? 

Mr. Blakslee. Yes, not only to build the roads as a business 
proposition, but to erect a monument or memorial across this country 
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to the soldier who died for his coimtiy, that will be useful, not only 
during our time, but during the time oi our children and our children^ 
children. 

Senator Jones. And you would call them ''Liberty Highways?" 

Mr. Blakslee. Yes, sir; but what I want to see, is a highway, 
whate vei' the name, that is a highway. 

Senator Ken yon. Would it be possible for you to come back here 
tomorrow, Mr. Blakslee, as the committee has foimd your matter 
very interesting, and we would hke to have you enlarge upon it, if 
you will. 

Mr. Blakslee. Yes, sir. 

(Thereupon, at 12.50 p. m., the committee adjourned to meet at 
10.30 a. m. tomorrow. January 31, 1919.) 
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FBIDAT, JANT7ABY 81, 1919. 

United States Senate, 
Committee on Education and Labor, 

Washington, D. C. 

The Committee met pursuant to adjournment at 10.30 o'clock a. m. 
in room 201, Senate Office Building, Senator Andrieus A. Jones 
presiding. . 

Present: Senators Jones (acting ohairman), and Kenyon. 

Also present: M. O. Leighton, on behalf of Engineering Coimcil, 
Washington, D. C. ; James I. Blakslee, Fourth Assistant Postmaster 
General. 

The committee resumed consideration of the bill (S. — ). 

Senator Kenyon. The committee will be in order. Mr. Leighton, 
we will hear from you. 

STATEHEVT OF MB. H. 0. LEIOHTOV. 

Mr. Leighton. I come here on behalf of the Engineering Council, 
and that coimcil is a body appointed by the four national engineering 
societies, namely, the American Society of Civil Engineers, the Ameri- 
can Institute of Mining Engineers, American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers, and American Institute of Electrical Engineers. We 
have constituted this body as the consolidation of engineering inter- 
ests in the United States, and it represents 37,000 engineering indi- 
viduals, aU of whom are members of^the national societies, and there- 
fore have been subjected to considerable scrutiny as to their qualifica- 
tions and general standing in the en^eering world. In short, 
engineers regard the Engineering Coimcil in much the same way, or in 
a way much akin, to that which lawyers regard the Supreme (3ourt of 
the United States. 

The bill, H. R. 5397, interests the Engineering Council, and interests 
them professionally only in a few particulars. The council has noth- 
ing to say with respect to the emj)loyment of labor and labor relief 
provisions, though of course council will be very glad to indorse and 
welcome any measure that may improve or tend to improve those 
conditions and accomplish what this bill seeks to accomplish, but 
inasmuch as that feature is outside of the engineering province, we 
will leave that to better qualified bodies. 

The suggestions that the council wishes to make will have to be 
explainea m some detail. For many years it has been the hope and 
ambition and effort of engineers in the United States to see consti- 
tuted as a part of the administration, a part of the National Govern- 
ment, a department of pubhc works. To that end various societies 
have been working for forty years, but without any concerted effort. 
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Engineering Council, which was organized a little more than a 
year ago, has given its attention to that particular matter and has 
appointed a conunittee, known as the Grovemmental service com- 
mittee, one of the duties of which will be to prepare for submission to 
Congress a legislative proposal for the creation of a Department of 
Pubuc Works; the reason being that the engineering functions of the 
Government, all kinds of engineering functions, are distributed 
widely throughout a large nunaber of departments, and the work is 
not carried on to advantage. There is much duplication, and it is 
not at all as any man would carry on his individual business. It is 
expensive, inefficient, chaotic, and altogether at cross purposes with 
good administration, good engineering, and good execution. So our 
attention has been directed to this bill by reason of the fact that it 
constitutes an emergency Public Works Board, and although it is 
given the name ''Emergency PubUc Works Board," there are dis- 
tinctive provisions for succession, and the board can continue for 
years, maybe twelve years, according to the events which may take 
place. 

It has seemed to us that it would be better to constitute some 
sort of a board to carry out these purposes which would be temporary 
in its nature and give the engineers of the country an opportunity 
to present within a short time, as soon as Congress reconvenes, its 
suggestions with the result of 30 or 40 years' study concerning a 
Department of Public Works. 

Senator Kenton. Will they be ready to present that? 

Mr. Leighton. Yes. 

Senator Kenyon. That is very interesting and I will be glad to see 

it. 

Mr. Leighton. And we will, moreover, present a review of the 
procedure in other countries, so you can have a comparative view. 

Senator Kenyon. What is your plan of procedure in presenting 
that? Is it your pl&n to present it to some committee or in the 
form of some bill to be introduced, or how? 

Mr. Leighton. Mv idea would be to present it in the form of a 
communication to Congress, that is, to tne Speaker of the House of 
Representatives and to the President of the Senate. We merely 
want some one to look at our plan, because we think it is a good plan. 

Senator Kenyon. It was not the purpose of this bill to create a 
permanent board, although the language, of course, might be con- 
strued that way. It is merely a temporary matter. 

Mr. Leighton. Yes, we so understand it; and our apprehension 
is not directed to that particular language as much as to the consti- 
tution of the board itself, and to explam that, I will have to give 
you very frankly, but without any animus, the feeling of the national 
engineering societies, and what we believe to be the feeling of ninety 
per cent of the engineers of the United States, with respect to the 
engineer corps of the United States Army. I would not bring 
personally now from Engineering Council any wanton criticism oT 
the corps of engineers, nor would Engineering Council authorize me 
to bring any such criticism. I have a most kindly feeling for the 
Corps of Engineers, and in that corps are some of my best and most 
intimate engineering friends; but the opinion of the engineering 
organizations of the country is that while the miUtary engmeer has 
his place in the engineering work of the United States, which possibly* 
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no one can fill quite so well as he, he is not fitted by training and 
experience to undertake or to carry out the work which is imposed 
upon him by this bill. 

Of course the bill provides that the Chief of Engineers shall be the 
agent, but we know that the Chief of Engineers can not be the agent 
and that the responsibilities and activities must be distributed very 
generally throughout the Engineering Corps. 

Senator Kenyon. And have you a suggestion as to some substitute 
in the bill on the board for the^ Chief of Engineers ? 

Mr. Leighton. Yes, sir. Of course when we bring in our sugges- 
tion as to a Department of Public Works, we shall tdce up at length 
the objections to the Engineering Division, and the activities of the 
Corps of Engineers of the United States Army. For the present we 
would raspectfully suggest that if it be found desirable or necessary 
to place a military engmeering officer on this board to supervise this 
work, as provided here, that the selection be made from the Con- 
struction Division of the Army rather than the Engineer Corps. 
The Construction Division of the Army is an eminently qualified 
body; perhaps it has not been called to your attention, but 1 think 
if you Knew the inside facts you would regard it as one of the most 
inspiring side lights on war operations in Washington throughout 
the country. The facts are that this Construction Division is ver>' 
largely made up of engineers of long training and great experience 
who entered the corps, probably 95 per cent of them, at great sacri- 
fice, and a majority of Whom are willing to stay in the corps tor a 
long period to take care of the work which they have earned on, to 
mam tain and operate the work, and I know personally of several 
cases in which men who formerly had incomes of from $12,000 to 
$25,000 a year have deliberately cut down their livmg expenses, and 
plan to do so in the future, in order that they might continue to serve 
the Government, and Engineering Coimcil and alforganized engineers, 
feel that at least the Government should have control, and should 
have as a, part of it, this organization of engineers that has accom- 
plished the greatest engineering achievements the world has ever 
seen, and made it possible to win the war. It would like to see that 
organization held intact. This, of course, is not the proper place to 
advance that evidence, but I suggest if it become necessary to have 
militajry supervision that it be placed in the hands of an engineering 
organization of which the country and the engineers especially is 
very proud. 

Senator Kenyon. And that suggestion has been made to me by 
others, and I think there is great force in it. 

Mr. Leighton. Well, I did not know that. I am coming direct 
from the council. I did not know what has gone on in respect to 
other suggestions here. In that connection, I would like to read a 
copy of the resolution passed by the Engineering Council at a meet- 
ing held on January 28, 1919. 

Resolved, That the executive committee of Engineering Council believes it is 
highly desirable tliat the construction corps of the Quartermaster's Department, 
which has carried out a vast amount of work for the Army ^dth speed and efficiency, 
should be continued as an organization in order to maintain ana preserve the work 
which it has created. 

The underlying thought upon that is that corps passes out of ex- 
istence 90 days after peace is declared. I would like to present 
another resolution on the same date by the same body. 
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Resolved, That the executive committee of Engineering Council believee that for 
the econoiiiical and efficient conduct of the work of dvil engineering construction 
carried out by the Government, there should be created a Department of Public 
Works as a permanent organization. 

Our idea being that the construction corps of the Army has the 
nucleus of the i)epartment of Public Works. Now these are the 
amendments that council wanted. 

Senator Ken yon. These are suggested amendments to this bill ? 

Mr. Leighton. Yes, sir; they are on page 1, line 4, to strike out 
the last three words and all the remainder of the section and insert 
the following or its equivalent: 

An officer of each of the Departments of War, Interior, Treasury, Asiiculture and 
Labor, one to be designated by each of the heads of the departments herein named: 
said board shall perform the duties herein prescribed during the present period oi 
demobilization and readjustment, and until such time thereafter as Congress shall 
declare otherwise. 

And on page 3, lines 23 and 24, to strike out the words: * 'Chief 
of Engineers of the United States Army" and insert the words 
''Secretary of War.'' Then on the same page, line 25, strike out 
the words "Secretary of War" and insert tne word "he." 

On page 5, line 7, strike out after the word "upon" through to 
the word "inspect" on line 8, and insert the words "the bureau or 
other agency of any Federal department best qualified by training 
and experience to." 

On page 6, strike out lines 21 to 23, inclusive, and insert: 

Section 8. That the Board is hereby authorized to call on the bureau or other 
agency of any Federal department best qualified by training and experience to. 

Then at page 7, line 2, strike out the words "Chief of Engineers" 
and insert the words "bureau or other agency so designated." 

Now if I may have just another minute. The amendment topage 
one and section one provides that the emergency Public Works 
Board shall consist of an officer of each of the Departments of War, 
Interior, Treasury, Agriculture and Labor. 

Senator Kenyon. Now, the reason that the Department of Labor 
was left out was that this work is only done when the Secretary of 
Labor certifies that it is necessary for the purpose of relieving the 
surplus of unemplovment 

Mr. Leighton. We have no pride of opinion concerning that, 
but we suggest the other departments because the activities whicn 
will be taken up under this oiD, if passed, are at the present time 
activities within and center about the working forces in those depart- 
ments, and we merely put in the Department of Labor, I expect, to 
make a Commission of five, and because labor has so large an mterest 
in this bill. 

Senator Kenyon. You would not recommend then that the 
appointment should be made by the President 'i 

Mr. Leighton. We have no special antipathy toward it. Our 
idea is you have already created within the department extra 
agencies which can carry on that work to the best advantage, and a 
board created in the way suggested is far easier to demobiuze when 
you wish to provide some other agencies, such as a Department of 
rubhc Works. 
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The amendment at the bottom of page 3 is to enable the Chief of 
Engineers of the United States Army to proceed with the construc- 
tion and repair of roads, and simply places the Secretary of War as a 
presiding official there and enables nim to select his own construc- 
tion corps, which has constructed thousands of miles of roads, if he 
so chooses. Our amendment on page 5, line 7, is really the funda- 
mental thing, that the board may, however, call upon 'Hhe bureau 
or other agency of any Federal department best Qualified by training 
and experience to inspect the progress of any public work. 

Senator Kenyon. How does that read ? 

Mr. Leighton. He may call upon the Chief of Engineers of the 
Army to inspect the progress of public work. For example, the 
pubhc work under construction may be public buildings, and the 
architect of the Treasury may inspect that, or it may be the improve- 
ment of arid lands or swamp lands, and that would come imder the 
reclamation department of the Interior Department. And that 
suggestion is repeated on page 6, lines 21 to 23, that '^the board is 
hereby authorized to call on the bureau or other agency of any 
Federal department best qualified by training and experience, '' and 
the amendment is completed on page 7, Ime 2, bv striking out 
^* Chief of Engineers" and inserting '* bureau or other agency so 
designated." 

Senator Kjinyon. Of course, if the first amendment is made the 
others would not be necessary. 

Mr. Leighton. No; that is practically all we have to offer. 

Senator Bjsnyon. I am very much obliged to you. 

Mr. Leighton. If I may just have 15 seconds, one of the practical 
difficulties of this bill would be that if the Engineering Corps were 
appointed to pass upon the practicability and usefulness of State and 
niimicipal pu dHc works, the civilian- engineers of the country would 
not work to advantage with the military engineers, and this is only 
one of a series of instances in which the militarization of engineering 
work in the country is now being attempted. 

STATEMEITT OF HOlf. JAMES I. BLAKSLEE— Resumed. 

Senator B[enyon. Now, the Senators who insisted on having you 
retui'n to-dav, Mr. Blakslec, are conspicuous by their absence, but 
we will go ahead and get some of this in the record anyhow. We 
were anxious to hoar more about your e^eriments with this motor 
truck proposition. You had some in Washington here, I under- 
stand. 

Mr. Blakslee. Yes. 

Senator Kenyon. Tell us about that. 

Mr. Blakslee. One of these routes was established in the latter 

f)art of 1915, and under a form of legislation that was not in the 
ast word desirable for such purposes. It was legislation that was 
enacted to provide for the use of motor vehicles in rural dehverj", 
which legislation stipulated that no rural route should be operated 
under the legislation less than 50 miles in length, nor should the pay 
to the carrier be more than $1,800. The first route was establisned 
from here to Leonardtown, Md., a distance of 57 miles, which was 
beyond the 50-mile limit, and the compensation of each of the two 
carriers employed was $1,800. 
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That route carried mailable matter from here to Leonardtown 
and return and to and from the post offices located between here 
and Leonardtown. I have a letter in my files dated April 18, 1916, 
from the postmaster at Washington, D. C, showing that that truck 
on this route brought in something in the neighborhood of 25S 
letters and 10 pieces of parcel post. The postmaster considered 
this amount of mail very encouraging at that time. I read to you 
yesterday the amounts of mail carried on this route, which is located 
and operated just exactly the same as it was in 1916, except that 
it has been extended a few miles to Rock Point and Scotland, Md. 
The exhibit showed the increase in the same month, November, in 
1916, 1917, and 1918, and in the month of December, 1918, it con- 
veyed 104,000 pounds of parcel post commodities, or more than 
2 tons per earning day.' That was the first route estabhshed. 
The postage paid on the parcel post mail paid the entire expenses 
of the route without any of the earnings from first-class or letter 
mail being included, indicating that if some similar routes were 
established throughout the country in similar locaUties they would 
naturally produce the same return as this route, and at the same 
time would aifFord the people an additional avenue of distribution. 

On that route and four other routes radiating from Washington, 
about 20 postal employees, including myself, purchased 32 cases of 
eggs, during a period of eight weeks, and saved $144 on the price of 
the eggs as compared witn the current price in local Wasiiington 
markets, or $7 per individual. Oysters are conveyed on this first 
route by the quart and delivered to a community center in Wash- 
ington. For the oysters the community pays 40 cents a quart, 
including postage, as against 80 cents a quart, the price charged in 
the local market, and remember even at that there is not a fair 
comparison, for in the oysters bought on the local market 50 per 
cent of the standard quart is oysters and 50 per cent is fluid, or 
water, and the oysters sold at 40 cents per quart are real oysters, 
not water, and all with postage paid on the oysters and container 
inbound and the postage paid on the empty container outbound. 

Senator Kenyon. You bring that to a community center here, do 
you ? 

Mr. Blakslee. Yes, sir; and to our own little postal community 
of 20 people and to the Park View commimity center. The under- 
lying principle is that if we can do this in Washington, if we can do 
it for a limited number of people, why can it not be done for a larger 
number of people, and, if so, whv should we not experiment in the 
system of distribution and marketing that may prove materially 
beneficial everywhere. 

Senator Kenyon. And this bill before the Senate now appropri- 
ates $300,000 for that? 

Mr. Blakslee. Yes; and it is wholly inadequate, and I do not 
want to fool with jitney money any longer. I am over the day of 
trolley car fare. I want to do something really constructive that 
will bear the light of close, careful, conscientious analysis, I tried 
that $300,000 last vear to demonstrate the fundamental principle 
that something might be done. 

Senator Kenton. And do you think that you did do it? 

Mr. Blakslee. Yes; I believe that I proved that there is merit in 
my proposition and all the open or concealed opposition will not 
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make me recede from my belief, nor abandon the fundamental 
opinion that our national system of distribution should be and can 
be improved. Yes; we also demonstrated the fact that you could 
put the radiator of one truck behind the tailboard of another and 
could cover a long distance, and it also demonstrated at the same 
time that if you place motor vehicles on decent highways you can 
save money to the consumer and increase the profits of the producer. 

Senator Kenyon. And you think that this 8300,000 would be 
practically of no use ? 

Mr. Blakslee. No; personally I would rather have nothing. It 
is of little use. The reason for that is, that it is hardly sufficient to 
properly equip the necessary distribution facilities in tne vicinity of 
one large town. 

Senator Kenyon. And the experiment under the preceding appro- 
priation has been made and it has established a prmciple, and that 
IS the principle that you now want to carry out ? 

Mr. Blakslee. Yes, sir; I want to extend the principle in all the 
urban territory as it was demonstrated in this one locality; in fact, 
I want to try the same thing in 600 places in the United States. 
There are 6,000 where it might be applied. 

Senator Kenyon. And the cost woiud be what? 

Mr. Blakslee. Six hundred properly equipped routes would cost 
$8,700,000 using the army trucks and the former army personnel to 
operate them. If we had to buy the trucks it woula be more 

Senator Kenyon. And you have the trucks ? 

Mr. Blakslee. I should say so. 

Senator Kenyon. And it would at the same time give employment 
to many of the retimiing soldiers, would it not ? 

Mr. Blakslee. Yes; it would give employment to at least 5,000 of 
the returning soldiers. 

Senator BIenyon. To 5,000 of the returning soldiers? 

Mr. Blakslee. Yes, sir. 

Senator Kenyon. And did you ask for that appropriation 

Mr. Blakslee (interrupting). I did before the House Committee 
on Post Offices and Post Roads, but between the time that the re- 

Juest was before the House Committee and the Senate Committee on 
ost Offices and Post Roads the report of certain postal inspectors 
who investigated this scr\ace and found numerous delinquencies in 
it — derelictions, as they caU them, many of them minor, on the ex- 
perimental routes that had been in operation less than six weeks. 
They found some derelictions in the operation of these routes and 
upon the findings they recommended to tne Postmaster General that — 

At best the motor-truck 8er%dce can aspire to recognition as another and very ex- 
pensive instrument of public utility awaiting the test of time and need. 

Senator Kenyon. Has that report been published? 

Mr. Blakslee. It is published in the hearings before the Senate 
committee. 

Senator Kenyon. And that report was adverse? 

Mr. Blakslee. It was not entirely. It was a very astutely worded 
report. In some place it stated that there should be a few of these 
routes retained for experimental purposes. It did not condemn it 
completely, but the report also used the language: 

That at liest the motor-truck service can aspire to recognition as another and very 
expensive instrument of public utility awaiting test of time and need. 
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I will object to that to the last day I live. I maintain that for 
short haul it is just as cheap as railway; mail transportation, my atten- 
tion having been invited to this particularly by this self-same com- 
mittee. Previously I thought that railway mail transportation was 
much cheaper for short hams up to a distance of 100 miles, but the 
motor-truck transportation for a short haul is as cheap, if not cheaper, 
than railway mail service. However, to establish that, it is essential 
that competent statistical experts prove my contention. I do not 
profess to be infallible. 

Senator Kenyon. Were you before the Senate Committee on that ? 

Mr. Blakeslee. Yes, sir. After the hearing before the House, the 
report of the committee of inspectors was submitted, and the Senate 
Committee gave me an opportunity to be heard on the report. 

Senator Kenyon. Your report is made by inspectors of the Post 
Office Department ? 

Mr. Blakslee. ''Ten competent inspectors'' who *' wholly agreed, 
can not be wrong on a mail-service proposition. '* 

Now this infallible committee declared that a large 5-ton truck 
was at the time of inspection operated between West Chester, Pa., 
and New York City, N. Y., and that ''the^cost of this heavy truck is 
about $0.2726, per traveled mile.'' The fact that no such 5-ton 
truck did operate between the points named could not be offered as 
a defense against the declaration because the committee ''wholly 
agree, can not be wrong." Therefore, the committee's statement 
that it did so operate must be accepted. It was so because the 
committee said so. That is their statement. Then they go on 
to say 

Senator Kenyon (interrupting). What points was that between ? 

Mr. Blakslee. West Chester, Pa., and New York City, N. Y., and 
we used an Army truck between these points to haul nothing but 
mushrooms. 

Senator Kenyon. You did have an Armv truck on there, did you i 

Mr. Blakslee. Yes, sir; we used two Army trucks on that run, 
and they were used for the purpose of ascertaining whether we could 
haul mushrooms, only, at a pront to the postal service, at the postage 
rate that prevailed thereon to New York City and to return the 
truck empty. 

Senator Kenyon. And what did jou find out from that ? 

Mr. Blakslee. The inspector said that the cost averaged about 
$1,900 a month and that we received about $1,300 in receipts. The 
actual facts were that, on the mileage we covered, the cost was 
$1,500 a month, as against $1,308 receipts, and we therefore lost 
$120. However, we could have cured that by reducing the number 
of miles that truck traveled. The truck covered in a roundabout 
way about 275 miles, while it could have traveled a more direct 
route of 224 miles, and had it dcme so, we would have expended less 
than the amount we received. "I am (mly trying to demonstrate that, 
given time and a decent appropriation, I could swing this thing. 

Senator Kenyon. How manv of these motor trucks have we now 
in this country? 

Mr. Blakslee. In the Armv ? 

Senator Kenyon. Yes. 

Mr. Blakslee. Senator, there must be 100,000 of them of all 
varieties. 
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Senator Kenyon. I did not include these passenger automobiles 
that we see aroimd here ? 

Mr. Blakslee. They are just as good as any other motor vehicle, 
fitted with the proper body, for the transportation of merchandise 
and foodstuffs. 

Senator Kenyon. I did not include those that have been used to 
haul. these officers around and their families. 

Mr. Blakslee. Well, they may be more useful for that purpose. 

Senator Kenyon. We have anyhow around 200,000. 

Mr. Blakslee. If you want to find out about the military motor 
truck 

Senator Kenyon. I mean the kind that you would use in this work ? 

Mr. Blakslee. Senator, if this record is accurate, there were on 
hand October 31, motor trucks all sizes 80,000; motor trucks on 
contracts for delivery during November 13,987; motor trucks under 
contract for delivery up to March 1, 1919, not then delivered but 
orders not canceled, 36,938. These are motor trucks. Now there 
are in addition to that passenger vehicles and motorcycles. Of 
course, many of these units are aoroad. 

Senator Kenyon. These motor trucks are the kind of trucks 
that you could use in this work. 

Mr. Blakslee. Yes, unquestionably. 

Senator Kenyon. Do you know how many of these are needed 
for the army ? 

Mr. Blasklee. I could not say. Their needs will be based upon 
what may occur in the way of legislation to continue the military 
estabhshment. 

Senator Kenyon. But there will be a surplus of motor trucks ? 

Mr, Blakslee. Probably 18,000 or 20,000, and we tnight use 
them in this suggestion or the other proposition to improve the 
roads — one is absolutely dependent upon the other. It is as essen- 
tial to the successful improvement of the national scheme of distri- 
bution that all the factors thereof be coordinated, as.it is that effi- 
ciency appear in production, consumption and conveyance, which 
are influenced by distribution. In production there has been great 
progress made to improve the efficiency thereof. The Department 
of Agriculture has been spending thousands of dollars in meritorious 
and successful endeavor, but when the producer is compelled to 
suspend production and begin conveying, it follows that it is one of 
the wasteful things that he does on account of its effect in decreas- 
ing the efficiency of production. In the art of conservation in 
consumption, the same thing is true. We have had pretty drastic 
instruction recently in the art of conservation in consumption 
through meatless, wheatless, heatless days, and as the result thereof, 
the country is in a more saving humor than ever before, and some 
of the people have learned the art of conservation in consumption, 
and are taidn^ care of the little savings that make for large econ- 
omies. But where they are compelled to go to the expense of send- 
ing their vehicles from a city out into the country to purchase 
articles at the minimum price, they are suspending conservation in 
consumption to assume the obligation of conveymg, and thereby 
lose time and waste money. 

Now, my idea is that in a properly coordinated, properly organized 
system, we must let the producer produce, the consumer consume, and 
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the conveyor convey. Give each function its proper work to perform 
and see that it is performed efficiently, and, to do so, I propose a 
method whereby the conveying can be taken care of. I learned long 
ago in business that there are only two w:ays in which a man can make 
his business successful. He must increase the profitable income or re- 
duce the expenses of operation. The present tendency is not to in- 
crease the profitable busmess but to reduce the expenses mvolved in the 
development of our national activities. Some say let us decrease the 
expenses of production and thus reduce the cost of living. How shall 
we reduce the cost of production ? Shall we take it out of the labor 
involved, or of the material used ? When you start to reduce the cost 
of living solely at the expense of labor, we are going to get into trouble. 
When we try to reduce the cost of living by lowering tne price of food 
stuffs and minerals solely at the expense oi the producer, the producer 
complains that he is compelled to pay more for land, for fertilizer, or 
for machinery, essential equipment, etc. 

There is only one thing we can do about which no one can complain, 
no person feel resentful, and that is to increase the efficiency of the 
system of distribution, cut out the useless and wasteful operations 
involved therein, cut out the numerous handlings that are unneces- 
sary, and thereby we will begin to economize at ooth ends. We will 
protect the producer, and give the consumer an opportunity to buy at 
the same or lower prices than now prevail. At the same time you will 
keep labor employed and contented. The weakest link in the chain of 

froduction, consumption and conveying is found in the conveying, 
t has been indicted and convicted times without number, and I pro- 
pose to struggle along that line of improving the efficiency of con- 
veying or distribution, and I am not going to worry about wnat effect 
it might have on any other present methods of conveying or trans- 
portation incident to the prevailing system of distribution, as I feel 
sure that the proposed method w411 be materially beneficial to them. 

Senator Kenyon. Do you think that there are worries of that kind 
that would make it difficult to bring it about ? 

Mr. Blakslee. Of course. In this country- there is a type of 
citizen who stands in the way of every definite suggestion of progress 
and development, not because such a citizen would gain or lose 
through suggestions that would promote progress and tievelopment, 
but because they are constitutionally framed that way. And that 
goes with some railroads. Some railroad managers are possibly fearful 
that the introduction of another type of transportation will interfere 
with the profitable operation of the railroads. But the real fact of the 
matter is that this plan operating in conjunction with the railroads 
would deliver to them tons upon tons of freight that they do not haul 
now, and would increase the profitable operation of their business. 

I have come here to-day, Mr. Senator, under the impression that 
you are interested in a definite suggestion of how we can get some- 
where at once, based upon the statement .of the Secretary of Labor 
yesterday that there was an increase of unemployment in this country, 
a startling increase, and that the Congress had to do something to 
alleviate the condition. That is what I came here for and I did not 
come here x^'ith a bunch of hot air. I do not want to make a noise only, 
or to present something that is utterly visionary or impractical. I 
come before this committee of Senators as I would before any coni- 
mittee of Congressmen or citizens, and present to them, not to criti- 
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cise, conditions that confront us today, because if I criticised I would 
be only a demagogue, but I want to offer a remedy for the conditions 
that some one else declares confront the nation, and I am here pre- 
pared to offer a remedy and not to criticise anything. I know that as a 
nation, we have a string around our throats in so far as the capacity of 
transportation facilities prevail, and I want to ease the string a little, 
and in the easement I want to use the highwa}^, and I do not want to 
use them next week, nor next year, nor the next century, but I want 
to use them now. 

Senator Kenyon. And the use of a highway is fundamental? 

Mr. Blaksleb (interrupting). Yes, sir. 

Senator Kenyon. And you would use the highways in order to 
establish this new method of distribution ? 

Mr. Blakslee. That naturally must be coordinated and organized 
in a sjrstematic manner 

Senator Kjenyon. By the use of a motor truck ? 

Mr, Blakslee. By the use of a motor truck or by the use of any 
other vehicle that can be used efficiently thereon. 

Senator Kenyon. An<l as an instrumentality of the Post Office 
Department? 

Mr. Blakslee. I do not offer it as a Post Office Department 
instrumentality alone. I have proposed it in the Post Office Depart- 
ment because there is an effective organization there that coula put 
this in more quickly than any other organization that I know of. 

Senator Kenyon* And that is the quick way to do it? 

Mr. Blakslee. That is the quickest way to do it because the 
Postal Service has a system of rates ol transportation established 
and depots and places ol interchange of commodities. 

Senator Kenyon. And you haA"e a surplus of 20,000 motor cars 
now? 

Mr. Blakslee. Yes, sir. 

Senator Kenyon. Now, as to the question of what road; this plan 
of yours is dependent on good roads ? 

Mr. Blakslee. Not altogether; no, sir. Not altogether by a long 
shot. The more improved the road is the more efficient the opera- 
tion will be, but it cfoes not signify that if the road is not improved 
you can not operate. You can operate more efficiently where the 
road is good, but there is no reason because a road is bad for three 
weeks in the year that you should suspend business for the other 49 
weeks. 

Senator Kenyon. Now, how far could vou go with these 20,000 
vehicles? How much of the country could you cover? 

Mr. Blakslee. You realize that 20,000 vehicles might transport 
forty or fifty thousand tons of foodstuffs and merchandise a day. It 
would cover naturally a large area of the country not now provided 
with rail and water transportation facilities. 

Senator Kenyon. You say that they would tiansport 40,000 tons 
of foodstuffs a day ? • 

Mr. Blakslee. Yes. 

Senator Kenyon. How far ? 

Mr. Blakslee. One hundred miles. Now, Senator, there are 
localities where they can bp used which we have not developed to 
ultimate capacity if at all. We have not attempted to experiment 
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even in a systematic manner anywhere west of the Mississippi River^ 
and there is located the greatest producing section of the United 
States. 

Senator EIenyon. Where have you conducted your experiments^ 
Mr. Blakslee ? 

. Mr. Blakslee. From Portland^ Me., to Montgomery, Ala., east 
of the Mississippi River and one little lonesome rout^ in Missouri 
west of the Mississippi River, in territory where there was competi- 
tion in transportation. Nevertheless, the service was located wnere 
it is for the definite purpose of ascertaining whether we could improve 
upon the system of distribution as located, and, as 1 believe, we have 
found that we could, even though it is only in operation a lew weeks. 

Senator Kenyon. And your system has resulted in a higher price 
to the producer for his product at a less price to the consumer 1 

Mr. Blakslee. Exactly. 

Senator Kenyon. Can you give any concrete examples of that 
now? 

Mr. Blakslee. Well*, there is a community center established at 
the Park View School in Washington, D. C; it was established imder 
the auspices of a conmiunity oi citizens under methods and rules 
adopted by them, I myself taking this position, that the organization 
and its activities represented only a detail in the system of distribu- 
tion; it was one of the things that might develop in a nation-wide 
method of community buying; and that that community center sim- 
ply replaced the miadleman, and that it would have to meet the 
expenses that a middleman would have to meet through the economies 
it would secure for the patrons of the center. It might develop into 
a stupendous national asset and its value be demonstrated beyond 
question of doubt. 

Senator Kenyon. Do you mean to say that that is going on to-day ? 

Mr. Blakslee. Yes, sir; and the community does a business of 
$500 a day on articles secured through motor vehicle service. 

Senator Kenyon. Where is that? 

Mr. Blakslee. In northwest Washington, D. C. 

Senator Kenyon. And is it operated through the schoolhouses ? 

Mr. Blakslee. At the schoomouse, which is likewise ^ postal sub- 
station and the community center. 

Senator Kenyon. And tne consumer calls for whatever he buys 

Mr. Blakslee (interrupting). Yes, sir; the theory being that the 
consumer will walk seven blocks in a city to convey his own pur- 
chases. I have been informed that the consumer limits his drayage 
capacity to that distance. 

Senator Kenyon. And do you bring in this produce from commu- 
nity centers in the country ? 

Mr. Blakslee. Yes; but there is only one such rural community 
center around here. 

Senator Kenyon. And that you have people who go and buy these 
commodities to the extent of $500 a day What are the roads that 
they are using, leading in from where ? 

Mr. Blakslee. They lead in from five different directions in the 
vicinity of Washington. 

Senator Kenyon. And do you have community centers at the 
place where you get them ? 

Mr. Blakslee. Only on one read, Senator, there one center has 
been established, and that is a center where there are 300 farmers 
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in a townskiip where there was no post office and no way in which 
they could transact business directly with city consumers, and they 
organized a center, usin^ the school district as a common concen- 
trating point, and they hired one school-teacher as clerk, and thus 
300 farmers tnrough one agent do business with 1,000 city consumers 
also represented by one agent. 

Senator Kenton. Did you make that a post office ? 

Mr. Blakslee. We made the rural schoolhouse a rural station, as 
it was located on the line of a motor-truck route. 

Senator Ken yon. And the farmers bring their products in 

Mr. Blakslee. Yes, sir. 

Senator Kenton. And your motor truck brings the proaucis mto 
town? 

Mr. Blakslee. Yes, sir; that is the plan or program upon which 
that is established. 

Senator Kenton. Is there a surplus of production ? Is there any- 
thing left over ? 

Mr. Blakslee. I do not know personally, but Mr. Kelly — a Con- 
gressman personally interested — ^might be able to tell you. 

Senator Kenton. I would like to know more about that. 

Blakslee. It is a remarkable thing. There are 400,000 such 
schoolhouses in the United States, and I am almost afraid to begin a 
discussion about it, on account ol the possibility oi a wave of senti- 
ment for it that would overwhelm our capacity to accommodate the 
demand. One might get foolish with the many different suggestions 
that appear daily, and I do not propose to travel too quickly mto the 
unqualined indorsement of a proposition of this kind. Now, Senator, 
I know that this idea is a detail in the system of marketing and it has 
merit, but I am not going to indorse it without reservation. As yet 
there are other suggestions that may also contain merit as, for inr 
stance, ther3 is the suggestion that we may be able to compel the 
middleman to be decent, and I know how much the control of a 
system of transportation is a factor in whether the middleman can 
profiteer or not, and through control of transportation we may reach 
some profiteers, and through this system of conveyance or distribu- 
tion we may possibly make the middleman more ioclined to play 
fair, and it also may be true that, through such community centers, 
we can compel the profiteer to give us a square deal. 

Now, Senator, during the five years in wnich I have been studying 
this question and while I was doing ev^erything I could to demonstrate 
the feasibility and practicability of the plan, the Congress enacted 
legislation, effective July 2, 1918, authorizing the Postmaster General 
to conduct experiments in the operation of motor vehicle truck 
routes, primarily intended to conserve food and facilitate the collec- 
tion and deUvery thereof from producer to consumer, and having been 
designated by the Postmaster General to organize the details incident 
to the experiment, I proceeded to do so without delay. 

In fact, sincerely believing that the complete organization of an 
improved system of distribution would conserve food, would facili- 
tate the collection and delivery thereof, •vould reduce the cost of 
living to a limited extent, would employ many of the unemployed, 
and would become a valuable adjunct and feeder to existing facilities, 
I hastened to establish the fundamental or primary connecting links 
of a complete system, not by any means the last word in even the 
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fundamental or primary operations, but sufficiently clear to use as 
illustration of proposed program and naturally to anyone not entirely 
familiar with the ultimate object ol our endeavors somewhat vague 
and confusing. However, as a pc'Stal proposition, the experiment 
followed all ttie laws, regulations, precedents, procedures, and cus- 
toms incident to the conduct of the postal establishment, including 
limitations in parcel-post weights, rates, wrapping, and packing regu- 
lations, which were in many instances somewhat restrictive, ana 
handicapped the complete success of the experiment. The Post- 
master Greneral was impressed by my enthusiastic representations of 
the possibilities of the proposed service, but was properly careful and 
conservative as to his personal indorsement of it, and, consequently, 
selected a cominittee of inspectoi-s, some of whom were recognized, 
through long affiliation with prstal activities, as competent to con- 
duct an investigation of any postal proceedure and present a report 
or analysis of their findings. I do not hesitate to assert that this 
committee was qualified as postal experts, but, as before stated, con- 
cerning anyone not thoroughly acquainted with tdtimate object of 
experiments, being unfamiliar with the ultimate object of the pre- 
liminary endeavor, were unable to visualize the prospective benefits 
frjm a patron's point of view, and their report, when submitted to 
the Postmaster Ueneral, confirms this assumption. Within the report 
appeared certain declarations, deductions, and summaries that were 
based on inaccurate and incomplete information and misleading 
methods of calculation and computation. Whereupon, after a carefiH 
review of the contents of the report, I called upon five experts from 
the Treasury Department to analyze the methods of accoimting as 
suggested by the inspectors and as pursued in my office, with the 
result that the method as proposed by the inspectors was in error. 
Again. I called upon Hon. Joseph Stewart, a former Second As- 
sistant Postmaster General, and a recognized authority on the cost 
of transportation of mail by rail, to review the declarations of the 
inspectors as to the relative ct st of hauling mail bv truck as over aj^ainst 
the cost of haulage by rail, and the office ot Mr. Stewart confirmed 
my contention that the inspector's computation of comparative costs . 
WHS inaccurate. 

I invited the attention to previous favorable reconxmendations by 
members of the committee on the plan and the possible benefits to 
be derived on specific proposed routes and the committee of inspectors 
asserted that emphatic favorable declarations in former reports 
about "increased postal business," '^increasedproduction" and "im- 

? roved service" nad been made because '^Wo well knew that the 
'ostmaster General was deeply interested in what was termed the 
'farm-to-table' movement" and that "it was logically concluded 
that if some favorable reports were not made, the proposed service 
would never have a trial. 

Whereupon, in view of the apparent fact that there was an exhi- 
bition of fallacious methods of accounting, of incorrect basis of com- 
Earative costs of operation and of contradictory recommendations 
y the same inspectors on identical service, I could arrive at no other 
conclusion than that a blow had b^en struck at the great general 
proposition to improve the national scheme of distribution oy the 
coordination of the highway, the motor truck and the mail service. 
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That is my belief. I believe the report did strike a blow and it 
was ouly one of a number of blows indicating opposition. I never 
knew 01 anyone worthy the name who, conscientiously convinced 
of the fundamental merit in what he believed was right, was not 
willing to meet opposition, fight for what he believed to be right, 
and I hope that you will get behind this thing and do everything in 
your power to improve the national system of distribution, or we 
may find ourselves up against the situation so well portrayed by 
the Secretary of Labor that there is a crisis confronting the country 
and that something should be done at this session of Congress. 

Now I come to you with a specific, definite program, which is 
in harmony with and in addition .to the proposition included in the 
Post Office bfll now pending in the Senate, and introduced by Senator 
Bankhead for construction and improvement of highways, and for 
increasing the amount of money 

Senator ELenton. To two hundred million dollars. 

Mr. Blakslss. To be expended in five years, and in this year 
there will be spent about one hundred million dollars. 

Now, Mr. Senator, what does that mean ? Does that mean the 
employment of labor risht now i I doubt it. Those who expend it 
will have to go out ana discuss the matter with a number of State 
commissions. They will have to organize some projects and look 
up some localities where they are going to do business with this 
money. 

Senator Kbnyon. Under this bill they can put in these highways 
initially? 

Mr. Blaksleb. The highwav commissions of the various States 
will spend this money regardless of mail routes. I have no criti- 
cism to offer to that. It will be one hundred million dollars worth 
of good roads, two himdred million dollars worth, in fact, because the 
States must duplicate the Federal himdred million, and it will surely 
be a worthy project and I am for it strong. 

Senator Kenton. I think that it is the biggest kind of a pork 
barrel proposition. 

Mr. Blakslee. The State commissions being the artists that 
manipulate the barrel as you may think. Nevertheless, here is the 
stoiy: It has its value in this, that it contributes to the general 
movement for the construction and improvement of the highways. 
As I tried to explain yesterday there are eleven billion dollars in- 
vested in highways, it is the people's investment. Your constit- 
uents went out with picks and shovels and roadmaking tools and 
machinery and they constructed eleven billion dollars worth of 
highways. And for the upkeep or improvement of the property 
represented by the investment, all of the amounts appropriated by 
all of the State and the Federal Government put together perhaps 
would amount to four or five hundred million dollars. A railroad 
would not do a business like that. If railroads had made a billion- 
doUar investment, do you suppose that they would not put one- 
tenth of that amount in the upfeeep of the road bed and the eouip- 
ment of the lailroads ? And nere the people are expecting about 
$500,000,000 to improve and extend $1,100,000,000 worth of high- 
wavs. Why we are not going to scratch the surface. 

I say, having an investment of that kind, we ought to provide the 
greatest amount possible as security for that investment, and to do so 
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in one small way we ought to build at least one stretch of road that 
would be known as the I^ational and Federal Highway, a reid high- 
way, that would last for more than a hundred years and would cost 
riot more than $5 per year per mile for its upkeep after that. How 
shall we do it? Some people object to the expenditure for con- 
struction and improvement of highways either by Federal, State, or 
local authorities on the theory that the benefits are not apparent to 
all who pay the taxes — that it is of greater benefit to the individual 
who lives right on the road, increases the value of his property, etc., 
more so than to the taxpaver who does not live on the road that is 
improved. The city resident always favors money derived from 
general taxation and expended on municipal streets, lanes, and 
alleys, but strenuously objects to the use of such funds on country 
roads. Likewise, rural residents object to money spent on city 
streets that is derived from general taxation. There is d lot of 
human nature exhibited. Consequently let us try to establish a new 
basis upon which to defray the cost of construction of highways. 
Let us endeavor to make those who use the highways pay for the 
highways 

Senator Jones. Just in a few sentences let us know what your plan 
is for making the users of the road pay for the road. 

Mr. Blakslee. Why, Senator, for example, we will say that the 
Post Office Department uses 1,300,000 miles of road in the conduct 
of its busmess, that is, transports valuable mail, matter upon which 
revenue is earned over 1 ,300,000 miles of highway daily, or 402,000,000 
miles annually. The Post Office Department, in my opinion, is 
under a moral obligation to participate in the cost of construction 
and improvement of the highways that it uses in the conduct of a 
business enterprise, profitable or unprofitable, and sho\ild remunerate 
the owners of such nighways (the people who constructed them) in 
some form such as a percentage of earnings, deposited in the Treas- 
ury of the United States for use in the construction and improvement 
of roads used. 

Senator Jones. And would you keep a separate account of each 
road? 

Mr. Blakslee. Yes, especially of the earnings and use of a National 
or Federal road and of a road where the National and State Govern- 
ments participate in expense of construction, but as for a State road 
buUt and paid for and used only for local purposes, it would not be 
necessary to keep records except in so far as 

Senator Jones. Tell us how the Government would pay its share, 
and how would you have the individuals use that road ? 

Mr. Blakslee. Here is the proposition — tentative, indefinite, sub- 
ject to every kind of pritical opposition, but nevertheless a proposition: 

The Government using 403,000,000 miles of highway annually, 
should pay, say 10 cents per mile, per year, or $40,300,000, and then 
some, for there are people who will assert that the use of the road in 
wear and tear, and necessary maint^^nance, to insure the celerity of 
travel and regularity of service, is worth $1 per mile, per year, or 
$403,000,000 per annum instead of $40,300,000. There are others 
that claim that the service rendered by the Government is certain 
remuneration to the States for the use of the highways upon which 
the service is performed, but that service is paid for m the postage 
charged the patron for the service, and the patrons expects the postage 
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he pays to meet every expense involved in the service, including a 
percentage of the cost of construction and maintenance of the hi^h* 
ways necessary to dehvery. The railroads and steamboats certainly 
include a proportion of the cost of maintenance of equipment, road- 
bed, and wharvesj in the amounts they demand for the carriage of 
mails, and the postage paid by the patron is expected to meet the 
tariff levied by the corporations for this service when rendered. Why 
should not this same charge in all equitv also appear, when the service 
is performed over property owned and maintained by the public ? . 
I own a motor car and pay a license fee thereon which represents 
not only the amount I contribute for the use of the highway, but also 
my proportion of the cost of police protection provided for my life and 
property. At no time anywhere do my fees adequately reimburse the 

Eeople whose property I use, to wit, the highway. 1 persondly be- 
eve I shoidd pay an additional fee for the use of the highway only, 
based upon the number of miles I use and the load I carry in such 
use. This for joy riders in passenger vehicles, as I am one. 

Affain, when any individual, firm, or corporation uses the highway 
for the conduct of a commercial enterprise, hauling commodities, food 
stuffs, or merchandise, and either for their own accommodation or 
as a common carrier, such individual, firm, or corporation shoidd be 
compelled to pay a fee for the use of the highway, based upon the 
mileage used and the value or tonnage of the vehicle and«load con- 
veyed thereon. One corporation that I know of uses the highway 
from Philadelphia, Pa., to New York City, N. Y., and claims to be 
doing an enormously profitable business. That concern does not 
begin to pay its fair proportion of the cost of upkeep and repair of the 
hi^ways used when it only contributes the fee for the license in the 
States where the corporation maintains headquarters. 

Senator Jones. You would not go back to the old toll gate? 

Mr. Blak81.ee. That idea woulahave its friends, but woidd also 
have a large number of enemies. However, it is not a toU-gate propo- 
sition, for, under the toll-gate system everybody paid a fixed tariff, 
usually exhorbitant in proportion to return received, for the use, of 
the road, and the mileage of use, or the load carried, or the remunera- 
tive business conducted, made no difference in the system of tolls 
collected. 

I have prepared, just as a sort of a thought that I had in mind, 
a suggestion of a form of legislation. I do this with much hesitancy, 
for 1 do not hke to suggest legislation. I am not a le^lator. But 
yesterday one of the ^nators asked me what I would suggest in 
the way of legislation on the subject. What I have here is tenta- 
tive in the extreme, and I will read it and you may have it for what 
it may be worth: 

And further to increase the avenues of transportation and the improvement of 
the national scheme of distribution of commodities, merchandise, and farm products, 
there is hereby appropriated, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated 1200,000,000, to be expended in th^ construction and improvement of a 
national or Federal highway and a system of use hereof as a revenue producer, which 
revenue shall be used in the further construction, improvement, and use of said 
highway; and further, that tiiis amount be expended under the direction of a commis- 
sion to be composed of one representative of the Post Office Department, one of the 
Department oi Agriculture, one of the War Department, one of the Department of 
Labcr, and one of the Department of the Interior. The said members shall serve 
wiihout additional compensation and shall designate the location of the proposed. 
highway (subject to assent of several States), the type of road (only of most perma-' 
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nent character to be considered), and shall enact such rules and regulationa for the 
use thereof as will promote the conveyance of commodities, merchandise, and food 
products, and make rates or tolls on velucles or tonnage transported as will not unduly 
restrict the conveyance of commoditieB, merchandise, and foodstuffs, but which wiu 
produce sufficient revenues (as far as practicable) to meet the cost of comsthictiai, 
improvement, and the oiganizadon of a system of marketing. 

And provided further, tnat in the employment of labor u^ directly or indirectly 
in the construction of the aforesaid national or Federal road, a minimum compensa- 
tion of 37} cents per hour or $3 per day shall be paid to individuals engaged in said 
construction or improvement; and furthermore that eight hours shall constitute a 
standard day, and overtime shall be permitted only in emeigency. A working day 
shall not include Sunday or national holidays. 

I heard yesterday before this committee some discussion as to 
whether or not this Nolan $3 a day minimum wage bill was merito- 
rious legislation. I want to go on record for it as an individual who 
is not a laborite and as one who at the same time is not an aristocratic 
plutocrat either, but as an individual who attempts to discover what 
IS honesty and sincerity or facts in the operations under his control, 
and the Nolan bill can go through just as soon as it is ready, so far as 
i, as an administrative official, am concerned. The S3 a day mini^ 
mum is already in operation in the mail bag and mail lock or equip- 
ment shops. Of course, we do not give a man or woman who is just 
newly employed in there that much, but after they have been in there 
five or six months and learn to know the front end of a sewing m.a- 
chine from the back end of it, and when they have become efiicient 
enough to produce an average day^s output, they receive $3. 

I inaugurated an accurate system of costs, so we could ascertain just 
what was the true record of performance in the equipment shops, and 
the report of the superintenaent that accompanied the last cost sheet 
may be interesting and worthy of record on this S3 a day minimum 
proposition. 

Fourth Assistant: 

In compliance with your recent request, you are advised that it appears from our 
records that diuing the last 2} years the average salary of a shop employee has been 
raised about 18 per cent (incluaing the bonus allowed by law). In other words, the 
average salary in September, 1918, was $1,062. The rates of increase allowed various 
clases of employees range all the way from 5 per cent to 60 per cent. 

Women engaged on tne repair of mail sacks have received an increase of approxi* 
mately 25 per cent in salary, and notwithstanding this fact the total unit cost of repairs 
to mail sacls in September, 1918, was only $0.0773, as against $0.0850 in September, 
1916. 

What I mean is that I have increased the salary of the employee 
and reduced the cost of manufacturing and repairing the mail bags. 

The men engaged on pouch repairs have been raised 22 per cent in salary and the 
total unit cost of pouch repairs in September, 1918, was $0.1039, as against a charge of 
$0.1125 in September, 1915. 

The salary of persons engaged on the repair of cord fasteners has been raised 36 per 
cent during the period referred to, and notwithstanding this fact the total unit cost of 
repairs in cord fasteners in September, 1918, was $0.0068, as against $0.0090 in Sep* 
tember, 1915. 

These figures are taken from reports made by the Cost Section. 

Attention is invited to the comparative statement of cost in the September, 1^18, 
report, which also shows tiiat whereas the average rate of pay per hour has been in- 
creased the average output per hour has likewise mcreased. The figures given above, 
however, on a comparative basis between 1915 and 1918 show a more pronounced 
increase in efiSciency and output. 

Now, Mr, Chairman, I am acquainted with two efficiency engi- 
neers, high-grade young men, one of them a graduate of Annapolis 
and la terwards he graduated from the Boston Institute of Technology, 
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and he put in three years in London and Berlin, where he took post 
graduate courdes as a naval constructor. One of these young men 
told me that he had been employed to ascertain why a contractor 
was losing money on some heavy construction work that he was con- 
ducting near Baltimore. As an expert efficiency engineer he went 
there and studied the situation, and then advised the contractor: 
''Here, chase out this $1.50 a day labor and put in $3 or S4 a day 
labor/' meaning dispose of cheap labor and employ skilled labor. 
The contractor replied: "Don't you think I am losing enough money 
as it is?" "Well,*' he answered, "You requested me to find out 
what is the matter and to advise you how to remedy the trouble. 
Now, carry out my suggestions or permit me to return home where 
t have important wok pending." The contractor complied with 
what he advised, and as a result came out of that operation instead 
of being a loser by $50,000 was $10,000 ahead of the game. 

I am strong for the employment of labor at a proper wage, and they 
are not asking a cent too much in this S3 a day minimum for eight 
hours efficient labor. 

I may be overoptimistic, I may be a visionary or a Micawber, or 
any other of the evil things that 1 am compelled to accept while on my 
way, but whatever may be my personal deficiencies, I certainly do not 
expect that the success of this program will depend upon the employ- 
ment of cheap or underpaid labor, and I know that when labor is 
properlv compensated, this motor truck service I propose to establish 
will receive the enthusiastic and essential cooperation of the employ- 
ees without which it would assuredly fail, and when labor is employed, 
is remunerated, is contented, and produces beneficial returns to the 
public in improved service, or in dollars and cents, I am entirely 
satisfied if it also sets an example to other employers to go and do 
likewise. 

I do not carry my ideas on the proper compensation of labor to the 

foint where the employees invariably get everything they ask for, as 
endeavor to secure a aollar's worth of return m service, or efficiency, 
or output for every dollar's worth of the people's money expended, 
and in doing so I may, in the opinion of some employees, be consid- 
ered a slave driver; out if I am ever convicted of such a charge I 
earnestly hope that I shall be found with a cheerful, wiUing buncn of 
loyal slaves around me. 

Here is a letter that appeared in a newspaper editorial, dated St. 
Louis, January 9, 1919. 

SOLDIER OUT OP WORK. 

I am an exsnldier, having recently been discharged from the service. I am the 
8ole support of my mother, a widow, and two siBters, and a brrther. My oldest brother 
is in France with Gen. Pershing^s men, and my other brother is ill at the hospital. 

I have walked the streets of St. Louis since my return two weeks ago looldng for 
employment, but without success. I have tried the United States Employment 
Service dav after day with the same result. 

I am a skillful chauffeur, capable of driving and repairing any make of car or truck. 
I need work bad, as I am without funds to assist my motner to meet the household 
expenses. I have no money to place an ad in the daily papers for a position, so I am 
writing to you hoping that you will, through the publication of this letter in vour 
columns, be able to assist me in finding such employment as' will enable me to help 
my mother to a decent living. 

However, if you will be kind and generous enough to do this favor for me, 1 will 
ask you to withhold my name from publication, as I do not desire any unnecessary 
notoriety. 

EXSOLDIIR. 
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Now, I have nothipg more to say. You can put that letter in the 
records of the Senate, and here is an answer to it. With this plan I 
can give him a job. 

Senator Kbnyon. And you say 5,000 men? . 

Mr. Blakeslee. Yes; more than that, Senator, because that 
would only man the motor cars we would use on the highways after 
the program as suggested in the House of Representatives was 
effective. Think how many it would take to build 15,000 miles of 
national highways right now. Wouldn't such a road be, in fact, a 
memorial road. It would be a real memorial and not some useless 
shaft stuck up in the air which might look fine and then as^ain might 
look Uke an artistic monstrosity. Let us construct a real memorial 
to our hero soldiers over there, Uke the memorials of Caesar and of 
Napoleon. One thing that Caesar really did that stands to-day to 
his credit was to buUd highways. He biiilt the Roman road, and 
the one thing that Napoleon did which will remain forever as a 
memoiial to his greatness was to construct the highways in France 
that saved France. 

Let's go to it. 

(Thereupon, at 12.30 p. m., the committee adjourned to meet at 
the call of the chairman.) 
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FKIBAT, FBBBUABT 7, 1818. 

Unitbd States Senate, 

OOMBOTTEE ON EDUCATION AND LaBOR, 

Washinfftonf D. C. 

The committee met pursuant to the call of the chainnan at 10.30 
o'clock a. m. m room 201, Senate Office Buildmg, Senator Hoke Smith 
presiding. 

Present: Senators Smith (chairman), HoUis, Kenyon, and Pace. 

Also present: Louis T. Jamme, of the Chicago Association of Com- 
merce; Dr. Harold G. Moulton, Chicago, 111.; James F. Ells, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. ; John A. Richert, chairman of the finance conmiittee of 
the city coimcil of the city of Chicago ; Edmund T. Perkins, civil engi- 
neer, Chicago, 111.; George M. Maypole, chairman of track elevation 
committee of the city council of Chicago, III.; R. A. Woodhull, chair- 
man of harbors committee, city council, Chicago, III. 

The committee' resumed consideration of the bill (S. — ). 

The Chairma^t. The committee will be in order. We will hear 
Mr. Jamme first. 

STATEMEITT OF MB. LOXnS T. JAMME, VICE PEESIDEITT 

CHICAOO ASSOCIATIOir OF COMMEBCE. 

Senator Kenyon. Would you state your name and business and 
whom you represent ? 

Mr. Jamme. Yes; I have given that already to the reporter. Sena- 
tor, our delegation represents the Chicago Association of Commerce, 
which, I might explain, consists of some 6,000 business concerns 
located in Chicago, individual business men and firms, who have 
gjven this matter of nonemployment in our district very serious con- 
sideration during a period oi several months. We have felt the matter 
is of such great moment, that it warranted us coming to Washington 
and to lay before you the situation as it presents itself to us in our * 
district and its application to the bill which is under consideration. 

Senator. Page. Is your district substantially like the other larger 
districts of the country, Mr. Jamme ? 

Mr. Jamme. Senator, I might answer that bv saying that we rep- 
resent primarily the city of Chicago particularly, but, of course, our 
membership takes in otner districts 

Senator Page (interrupting). That is what I wanted to find out. 
Are your conditions there better or worse than they are in other parts 
of the country — do you know ? 

Mr. Jamme. I believe that that might be answered better by another 
than myself, one who is better qualified to indicate that condition, and 
I think that Dr. Moulton probably can touch upon that point and 
indicate it more clearly than I can. I may say that Chicago is the 
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great reservoir of labor, the greatest reservoir of labor ii^ this country 
so that we have the labor conditions there probably more acute and 
more significant than they are in a great many other sections of the 
country. 

Senator Page. That is what 1 wanted to bring out. 

Mr. Jamme. Now, with those conditions beuire us, our associa^ 
tion has felt the burden of these prospective employment conditions 
ahead of us, and we have felt the butden of doin^ something with 
regard to that tnatter; not onl^r at the present tmie, inunemately 
following the signing of the armistice, but before that we felt what 
was going to be the situation when the men came out of the Army and 
Navy and came ba^jk into the civil life, and we endeavored to fore- 
shadow those conditipns bv impressinff upon the members of our asso- 
ciation that they must make every enaeavor when the war had ceased,, 
and after-war conditions began to present themselves, to keep their 
plants in operation, so far as possible, so as to provide for employ- 
ment for the men coming back and make provision beforehand to 
take care of their returning employees. Following the signing of the 
armistice, a great number of the large manufacturing institutions 
in Chicago, Tvliile they did not shut down, they went on short time, 
and some shut down 

Senator Page. What class of manufacturers were they? What 
were they making ? • 

Mr. Jamme. Vvell, there is a great variety. Senator; there we have 
a great variety of manufacturers, not only in the metal-working 
lines but in all the various products. There were products, for 
instance, of gas masks; we han two concerns which had tremendous 
orders for gas masks; we took in a variety of things. Then the metal- 
working lines in Chicago are of very grat variety. For instance^ 
the Western Electric Co., employ, when they are running at full 
capacity, about 25,000 employees; then there is The Crane Co., 
and, of course, the Steel Corporation, and the various concerns of that 
kind, "who are very large employers of labor. And they immediately 
felt those conditions. 

Following along a few weeks, we began to see the development in 
Chicago of those conditions in regard to nonemployment that we 
had feared would take place, ana we conceived it to be our duty 
to lay that matter before all of our various governmental bodies in 
Chicago. We called together at one meeting representatives of the 
city, of the county, of the sanitary district, and of the State, and so 
on, and we consulted with them. We laid berore them the conditions 
as we saw them; we could see an increasing volume of unemployed 
men coming to us constantly, and the result of that meeting was a 
series of conferences with the officials of the city, and of the State, 
and of the countv. Now, so far as the city is concerned, the city 
council appointed a committee to cooperate with us, and under a 
council order, and also with the committee of representatives of 
the county and the sanitary district, and the State, and so on, and 
other organizations, that is, business organizations in the city of 
Chicago. 

Senator Kenyon. You are a business men's institution, aren't 
you, that is, the Chicago Association of Commerce ? 

Mr. Jamme. Yes, we are primarily a business men's organization, 
but we have always cooperated very closely with the governmental 
bodies. 
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Senator 'SxNTON. But you do not in any way represent the labor 
owanizations I 

Mr. Jamub. No, but I wHl say this — ^I am going to touch on this 
in a minute, but on this committee of the council there was also ap- 
pointed a representative of the Chicago Federation of Labor, and also 
representatives of the various civic bodies who might be interested 
and helpful in the situation. 

There is one more thing in connection therewith that I might 
mention, and that is that we have in Chicago and in our immedi- 
ate vicinity two very large concentration camps, Camp Grant and 
Great Lakes, and then over in Iowa we have Camp Dodge. We 
have discovered that those men released from those camps pretty 
nearly all head right for Chicago, beheving that that city is a great 
labor market, and that also accentuates the condition in Chicago. 

Now, in taking this matter up with this committee, we have had 
several meetings, and we have gone carefully over the program of 
works which the city of Chicago has and the county ot Cook has 
and the State of Illinois and the sanitary district, to see what their 
public works programs were, and to ascertain what work was coming 
on, that could be depended upon. 

We wanted to find out what work had been delayed 

Senator Ejbnyon (interrupting). Has that work all been delayed 
during the war? 

Mr. Jamme. Oh, yes; a lot of that work in Chicago. has been de- 
layed in fact four years. We happen to have with us Alderman 
Maypole, the chairman of the track elevation committee of the city 
council of the city of Qiicago. There have been ordinances passed 
and approved there for seven or eight years, but the work has not been 
done 

Senator Kenyon. We do not care to duplicate testimony, and I 
will ask you if you intend to have Alderman Maypole testify ? Will 
he give us that information, and can he give it to us better than you 
can? 

Mr. Jamme. Yes; I would hke to have him do so. He is here. 

Senator Kenyon. All right, we will hear from him. You may 
proceed. 

Mr. Jamme. Now we have also with us Alderman Richert, who is 
the chairman of the finance committee of the city council of the 
city of Chicago, and he can explain the condition in connection with 
the city's financial program. Our purpose has been to urge every 
piece of public work that we can find in the city of Chicago, and to 
take all of the short cuts that we could in getting that work done 
now, and to back up our public officials in going ahead with the 
public work program. Thev hesitated, of course, naturally, as 
public servants, to initiate large public works at this time when 
the prices of material and of labor are so high. We took the posi- 
tion that to go ahead with that work now would be a splendid insur- 
ance against the development of a condition which might be of 
tremendous gravity and loss to this whole country. 

It might be of interest to the committee for me to point out how 
some of the men's minds work on this proposition. The member 
of the committee, who was from the Chicago Federation of Labor, 
made a statement on Wednesday that he considered this whole 
program was for the purpose of keeping the men on the streets. We 
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could not discover how he could argue that fairly, that is, thst to 
give employment at living wages would keep men in the street. 
Our answer to that was simply that we are ousiness men, and as 
such we are interested in keepmg our plants going and in keeping 
our stores running and in keeping the various businei^es in active 
operation. We take the position that we are going to have inevit- 
ably in this country a desperate condition in a social and business 
wa> if we can not keep our men employed at fair living wages. 

As our boys come out of the Army and out of the Navy there must 
be some way of providing work for those men, and we, in Chicago, 
are making every endeavor to do that. Our business concerns are 
taking those men back as they come, in every instance where thev 
have enough business in their plants to keep those men employed. 
They are keeping them on, but the expectation is that this situation 
is going to change. There is an intenm between the signing of the 
armistice and the change of business conditions, I mean until we can 
get to the normal conditions, that is going to create in this country & 
serious condition and a condition that wo have to meet. 

Senator Page. Are the climatic conditions adverse at this time in 
Chicago ? 

Mr. Jamme. No, on the contrary, the climatic conditions are and 
have been very favorable. We have had an open winter, and the 
conditions, so far as the climate is concerned, have been very good, 
and we are putting into effect every single piece of work that we 
possibly can. 

Now, we beUeve that this bill, the Kenyon bill, should be put 
through, that is the principle of it, and we indorse the principle of it, 
and we believe it should be put through just as quickly as it possibly 
can. Wo^ of Chicago, want to put ourselves on record to that effect 
as indorsmg this bill, and we represent the business interests of 
Chicago. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, in regard to the. present situation, we would 
like very much if Dr. Moulton could develop that situation, as it 
appears to him. 

The Chairman. We would like very much to hear from Dr. Moul- 
ton. 

Senator Kenyon. And we would also Uke to have you indicate all 
of the witnesses whom you will have. 

Senator Kenyon! You may proceed, if you wish. Dr. Moulton. 

STATEMEITT OF DB. HABOLD O. MOULTOIT. 

Dr. Moui.TON. I wish to make two main points, first, as to tho 
actual present employment situation in the United States, and 
second, as to the program, if that situation is going to be relieved. 

I take it that the committee is more or less famiUar with the reports- 
which are received weekly by the United States Employment Service. 
The reports for this week mdicate a much greater change for the 
worse than have been indicated in any other week. In 69 out of 120 
cities now reporting, there is shown unemployment, and it is a 
steadily increasing volume of unemployment that these reports 
represent. 

Senator Kenyon. I would like to have you make clear what those 
69 are ? Are they 69 cities in the United States ? 
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' Dr. M0U1.TON. There are 69 out of 120 of the larger industrial 
cities of the country. I may go back to show that on the 1st of 
Decembar there were le^s tnan 20 cities showing unemployment; 
that has been rapidly increasing from 20 to 35, to 40, to 45, to 48, 
to 55, to 60, to 69. That is about the rate. ' 

The Chaibman. And what are they in terms of numbers ? What 
about the nimibers ? 

Dr. MouLTON. In terms of nimibers the cities which sill show a 
labor shortage show a steadily decreasing labor shortage. 

Senator J^nyon. A decreasing labor saortage ? 

Dr. Moin^TON. A decreaainjg labor shortage, and the cities which 
show a labor surplus show, with few exceptions, a steadily increasing 
labor surplus. This week's reports show 75,000 unemployed in 
Cleveland alone and 25,000 unemployed in Detroit. There are 
about 6,800 concerns that report from these 120 industrial cities, 
and these reports indicate this week that there are more than 300,000 
men unemployed in these 120 cities. 

The Chairman. How many f 

Dr. MouLTON. More than 300,000. 

The Chairman. In 120 cities ? 

Dr. MouLTON. In 120 cities. Now I think I ought to say a Word 
here and show why I beUeve the situation is much worse than is 
indicated by these reports. The reports do not present the situation 
for the entire city of Chicago, for instance — that is, there are many 
concerns which are not reporting. It is evident from the records 
also that the nimiber of unskQled workers reporting are not so large 
as the skilled workers. The unskilled workers have not as yet ^ot 
into the habit of going to the United States Employment Service 
and making their wants ImoWn. I have talked witn* members of the 
United States Employment Service and there seems to be evidence 
that that statement is true. The United States Employment Service 
has only been established since last August, and as yet the unskilTed 
workers have not gotten into the habit of going to the United States 
Employment Service. 

With reference to the situation in Chicago, those reports still show 
the demand and supply in Chicago to be equal, ana the alderman 
can tell you that there has never been for years so many requests for 
jobs as now. The Association of Commerce got returns from a large 
number of industries, and the testimony was unanimous that there 
are 15 to 20 to 25 to 30 applying for jobs where three months ago 
only one was applying. We nave put this question up to a great 
many of the industries, and there was absolutely no evidence to 
show that there was an equaUty between the demand and the supply. 
The Illinois Manufacturers' Association reports that there are 75,000 
unemployed men in the city of Chicago at the present time. That is 
the estimate that that association gives. They do not claim that it 
is absolutely precise, but whatever local evidence we have it indi- 
cates that there is a laige and steadily increasing volume of unem- 
ployment, despite the fact that we have had very favorable weather 
conditions — ^never in years have the conditions been so favorable in 
that respect — and despite the fact also that Chicago has a relatively 
wide diversity of industrial activities, so that there are more oppor- 
tunities, more diversified opportunities. 
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But that is the present labor situation in the United States. It 
has gone from bad to worse, and those returning from overseas — Hbe 
return flow from overseas is just beginning, and the men are not all 
out of the oantonments in this country as yet, so that the increase in 
the total supply of lahof is going to be veiy rapid in the next several 
months. 

Now, on the other side of the question, is there pro8]>eet of an indus- 
trial recovery in the near future which will absorb this ^eat surplus 
of labor ? A good many people feel that with the openmg of spring 
we will not have any further difficulty. 

Now, I think we can get at the general business situation by recall- 
ing ji St briefly what happened during the war, and what w^e the 
big, significant things which created this tremendous labor shortage. 
Going back to 1914, this European demand for the products of Ameri- 
can industry developed. That meant a speeding up of American 
industry such as it had not had in years and years and it also 
meant, very shortly, full employment for labor; After we entered . 
the war and our own tremendous governmental demands developed 
also, that situation was still further intensified and the business output 
of this country was tremendous in 1918. That was a most conspic^ 
uors factor in the situation — the overwhelming demand foir goods 
almost regardless of price. The business man was assured U^t so 
loi^ as the war lasted he would moke at least reasonable returns, 
ana in many cases he made very large profits. "^ 

Now with the conclusion of peace practically all the forces which 
had been operating for three or four years and which had developed 
an enormovs business prosperity, practically all of those forces were 
suddenly revised. The enormous war demands ceased and incident- 
ally the purch&shig. power of the average laboring man's family has 
been decreased. 

A very significant thing in 1918 was the fact that the family wage 
of the laborer had increased much more rapidly than had the cost of 
living. The wife worked, and the grown daughter and the children 
all worked, and he was paid double rates for overtime, and as a result, 
in 1918 these men spent as they had never spent before. That made 
great prosperity in the nonessential lines, it was one of the difficult 
problems. 

Now with the elimination of overtime pay and with the elimination 
of the family wage, the family buying power has been diminii^ed, 
and this large and steadily mcreasing volume of unemployment 
means less wages and the men who are out of jobs can not have the 
same purchasing power in the market that they had before. So in 
addition to the decrease in the war demand, temporarily speaking at 
any rate, we have a decrease in the ordinary consumptive demands. 

True, the well-to-do class may be expected to increase their pur- 
chases somewhat; but the necessary saving has got to take place in 
order to pay the taxes and to finance the next liberty loan, and that 
means that those who are well to do can not go on a riot of expendi- 
tures. On the other hand, the rank and file of the laboring class are 
finding the family wage is materially decreasing, and I am inclined to 
believe that there is going to be a substantial decrease in the con- 
sumption power of the American people during this half year we are 
now facing. 
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Now, with those forces at work, the business main is confronted 
with this problem. He is asking himself, "How am I going to keep 
my factory ronning at full capacity, when there is only a demand 
for the goods to keep busy 50 or 60 per cent of the present capacity V 

So this is not merely a question of high cost of material. In 
addition to that, they have not got a large aggregate demand for 
the goods and the volume of orders on the books is not sufficient to 
warrant them in going ahead and reemploying all of those men. 

Now, on the question of the reemployment of the men, if we are 
^oing to give them all jobs in 1919, we have got to have a larger 
mdustrial output than we had in 1918, because in addition to the 
working force of 1918, you have got 3,600,000 men in the Army and 
Navy — ^maybe not so many as that, but say 2,000,000 men net 
who were in the Army in 1918. We have to replace this war demand 
and to increase this war demand, and the busmess man is up against 
this proposition: He is up against a proposition of very high costs 
due to tne hish wages and the high })rice of materials and declining 
prices or declining market and declining voliune of sale. The over- 
seas demand for American goods will not develop very quickly at 
best, and, in my judgment, there is no reason to believe that we are 
eoing to have an enormous European demand for the products of 
American industry, because all of those countries have the same 
problems that we have in this country, and in most cases they are 
much more serious, because their industrial reorganization to meet 
the needs of the war has been more serious than our own, and thej 
can not pay, impoverished as they are, prices high enough to make it 
possible for American manufactures to sell their goods abroad. So 
it is pretty generally recognized for at least a considerable period of 
time we can not expect any tremendous demand from over there. 

Senator Kenyon. There is a gentleman here^ from Minneapolis 
who is attending the waterways conference, and if Dr. Moulton does 
not object, I think perhaps it- would be well to give him 10 minutes 
now. Is that satisfactory to you, Dr. Moulton ! 

Dr. Moulton. Yes, indeed. I will gladly give way. 

STATEMENT OF MB. JAMES F. ELIS. 

Mr. Ells. For the past 20 months I have been the chairman of 
one of our draft boards and also the chairman of the joint draft 
boards of Minneapolis. 

Senator Kenyon. May I inquire your business, Mr. Ells ? 

Mr. Ells. My business is that of buying and selling of industries. 

About two weeks ago the mayor of Minneapolis called me into a 
conference and asked ii I would assist in the receiving of the incoming 
soldiers. Prior to that he had appointed a committee of busines? 
men, called the business men's committee, to work in conjunction 
with the United States Employment Service in the placing of these 
men. We have at the present time about seven solicitors out work- 
ing among the various counties soliciting positions, and we have in 
aoaition to that a corps of business men who have volunteered their 
services and who come down daily and sit and confer with these 
men who are out of positions, advising with them as to the best line 
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of work they might be fitted to do, and hearing their stories and 
working in conjunction with the placement department of the United 
States Labor Service. Two weeJks prior to my leaving Minneapolis 
thev placed 360 men and last week they placed 400 men. 

Senator EIenyon. Are these retiuning soldiers ? ^ 

Mr. Ells. Yes, Senator, they are the retiu'ning soldiers. 

Now, we have found that there is another element working against 
us, and that is not only true with us, but is true everywhere and is 
true here in yom* own city. I refer to the I. W. W. It was about 
two weeks ago that the mayor called me in and told me that the 
I. W. W. expected to have a meeting, in which none but soldiers or 
those carrying their discharge papers would be admitted, and he 
asked me if I would see if we could get some soldiers up there to 
combat their arguments. I succeeded in getting 10 returned sol- 
diers to go to that meeting. However, they were not able to com- 
bat their arguments very well, none of them being sufficiently strong 
as speakers to make very good arguments. 

These members of the I. W. W. will meet the soldiers and will 
talk with them along these lines. They say: 

Now the United States Labor Department is not doing anything for you and the 
mayor has appointed a committee and that committee is not doing anything for you. 
•Now we have organized so that we can ourselves assist you. We are g:oing to have 
.parties and dances and raise money in that way, and we will be in a position to assist 
you. Now a number of the boards are going to have meetings, but do not attend those 
meetings, but if you can, be on the outside to discoura^ any of the boys going in. 

It was along that line that they talked. We find that they have 
their men at wie depot, and as one soldier will come out of the train 
he will be approached and they will find out if the man is a resident 
of the city, and if not about how he is situated financially and if 
they find that he is practically down and out they will invite him up 
to their headquarters. They have lunches and girls to wait on them 
and they try in every way to impress upon the minds of these sol- 
diers that this Government is not treating the soldier fairly, so that 
is one of the hard things that we are having to overcome in our city. 
Thev had a meeting there last Monday 

The Chairman (interrupting) . What number of discharged soldiers 
are there in your city ? * 

Mr. Ells. We sent from Minneapolis about 18,000 men into the 
service. The number that has returned so far I suppose is about 
15 per cent. 

The Chairman. About 15 per cent of the 18,000? 

Mr. Ells. I don't know as it is that much. 

Senator Ken yon. What is the general labor situation there? Is 
there much unemplo^rment ? 

Mr. Ells. Well, it is just about the same condition, I would imag- 
ine, as prevails in Chicago. Ours is a big labor center — much more 
80 than is St. Paul. 

The Chairman. That would give you then only a little over 2,000 
returning soldiers 

Mr. Ells (interrupting). It would give us about 2,000 returning 
soldiers. I don't know as it is that much. 

The Chairman. What proportion of that number has been 
promptly absorbed in the various occupations ? : _ .. 

Mr. Ells. I suppose about 60 per cent. 
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The Chairman. Has promptly gone back into work 

Mr. Ells (interrupting). Yes, nas gone back into work through 
the efforts of the United States Labor Department and the citizens' 
committee. 

The Chaibman. And also I suppose through their former employees. 

Mr. Ells. Yes. 

The Chaibman. Ahd what proportion went back to their former 
employment without any need of aid at all ? 

Mr. Ells. I have not those figures, Mr. Chairman, and I would 
not be able to tell you that. 

The Chaibman. Well, did not the large majority of them find that 
they could go back to their former work without anybody's assist- 
ance? 

Mr. Ells. No, I do not believe so. 

The Chaibman. Now, what was the character of the work that these 
men had been accustomed to do } What proportion of it was ordinary 
labor and what proportion specialty labor, would you say ? 

Mr. Ells. Well, I would not be able to tell you that, not having, 
before I left, got those figures, but possibly they will be able to tell 
you what those conditions are in Chicago. 

Senator EIsnyon. And all that you can give us is the general 
condition there ? 

Mr. Ells. Yes, sir, that is all that 1 can give you. 

S^iator Kenton* And is the State trying to do something of that 
kind to relieve the situation ? 

Mr. Ells. The mayors of the two cities have met in conference, 
and they are going to invite, I presume next week, all of the mayors 
and the presidents of the various councils of the State into Miime- 
apolis to have a conference with the idea of their going back to do 
everything possible to get the men who are in the city and who are 
lurea there by the bright lights owin^ to the fact that they have been 
in the service so long and want a little recreation, to go back to their 
own former service. 

Senator Kenyon. There is plenty of demand for farm labor, is there 
not? 

Mr. Ells. No, not at the present time, not in the winter season. 

Senator Kenyon. But that will soon be over, the winter season ? 

Mr. Ells. In about three months. 

Senator Kenyon. In* about three months ? 
Mr. Ells. Yes. 

Senator Page. Do you understand that a large percentage of the 
boys who are coming back now are congregating in the larger centers 
and the cities? 

Mr. Ells. I believe so. 

The Chairman. We thank you very much, Mr. Ells. 

The Chaibman. You may proceed now, if you will, Dr. Moulton. 

STATEMENT OF MS. HASOLD Q. MOXTLTON— Sesumed. 

Dr. Moulton. In brief, Mr. Chairman, we think that the con- 
clusion is perfectly inevitable that there is going to be a period of a 
good many months ^nobody can say how long — ^before there will be 
an industrial resumption, because of the facts as I have enimierated 
them here, before we can take care of the present working force plus 
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the returning soldiers. It is true that some of the scddters will get 
back their old jobs, but that means merely a displacement of others 
who have been working, and it creates an employment problem 
without the solution of another. 

Now, just a few words with reference to the public works. We be- 
heve that public works wiU do two things: In the first place, it wiD 

FVe employment to a large number of men; in the second place — and 
think th]S is much more important — ^indirectly it wiU do more 
than any one single factor to help start the wheels of industry 
everywhere. It will develop at once a demand for iron and steel 
and cement and gravel and building materials generally. Those 
industries which are now stagnant can employ considerable nimibeiB 
of men. Then these people who are employed on the public worics 
will have money and can go into the markets and buy the articles 
they need and will start consumption, and those who have gone into 
the industrial pursuits will have wages to go into the market and 
buv goods. You can not get the full emplojonent in the various 
indvstrial pursuits so long as the employers do not see the orders for 
the produce. In other words, the mdustry can not be prosperous 
unless labor has employment. 

Senator Page. You speak of public works; you know that we have 
in the lest three days voted for some very liberal appropriations for 
highways. Do you imderstand that you can utilize this highway 
situation and find employment for men there which will relieve this 
unemployed condition ? 

Dr. MouLTON. Well, so far as xmskilled labor is concerned, you 
can give them a good deal of employment. 

Senator Page. And will that be a matter of some time in the future 
or at the present time 1 

Dr. MouLTON. Well, in a good many portions of the coimtry it 
could be done at once. In the northern States, if we should have a 
late spring it would delay vs some, but I think I am correct in saying 
that there is no reason why wo should not do road work in Illinois, 
is there, Mr. Jamme? 

Mr. Jamme. I will say, Mr. Chairman and Senators, that I have 
had a conference with the State highways commission on that sub- 
ject, and we have started a program for several miles of highway 
in our vicinity, and the Cook County commissioners have released 
approximately a million dollars of that work. 

Senator Page. What per diem are they receiving or will they 
receive for that work 1 

Mr. Jamme. I do not know, I am sure. I understand that four 
dollars is the minimum ? 

Senator Page. And will that price be satisfactory to the laboring 
men? 

Mr. Jamme. Yes; that is the union scale, and it is reported 

The Chairman. Do vou mean to say that ordinary dav labor gets 
$4 a dayl 

Mr. Jamme. Yes, sir; that is the union scale. 

Mr. WooDiiULL. The minimum in the city of Chicago is $4.10 a 
<lay. 

The Chairman. And do you mean to say that they are not willing 
to work for less than that t 

Mr. WooDHULL. That is the minimum scale. 
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The CuAiBMAX. And have you considered the question at all as 
to whether the industries can carry on and can be conducted on that 
price for ordinary unskilled labor? 

Dr. MouLTON. "No, I think Mr. Jamme could speak better than I 
can upon that poii^t. 

Mr. Jamme. Well^ Mr. Chairman, that is a question which we have 
not discussed among ourselves^ the question of the wage scale. 
That has not been developed with us to any extent at the present 
time. Of course there is a wide difference of opinion on that, but 
the trend of wages is 

The Chaibman (interrupting). Among other things involved in 
determining the wage scales will be, of course, the cost of hving, and 
one of the problems wiU be our determination with reference to wheat, 
whether we shall put an embargo on foreign wheat, and stand the loss 
0^ a few million doUars. Is tms governmental action necessary, this 
action which would affect the situation all the way through; for if a 
man has to pay twice as much for what he has to eat, ne has got 
to be paid twice as much for his work 

Mr. jABfME. Well, Mr. Chairman, we have felt ourselves absolutely 
at a loss to know how to look at tnat situation. 

The Chaibman. No doubt nnv number ot people wiU be affected 
by a national poUcy of that kind in the matter ot bringing down the 
price to consumers. If we say that we will put an embargo on all 
importation of wheat into the United States and keep the price of 
wheat up, that wiU keep the cost of living up and then the cost of 
living would affect all hnes of industry ; if, on the other hand, we would 
say tnat the people shall have their bread just as cheaply as they 
can get it from all of the markets of the world, and if there is a loss 
We all stand it as a national loss, we will give a chance for all things 
to become normal. Which, in your opinion, is the wise course to 
pursue ? 

Mr. Jamme. Speaking individually, just as an individual, and not 
representing our association which, mark you, includes in its member- 
ship very nearly every firm on the Chicago Board of Trade, I will 
say that I heartily agree with that line of reasoning. It seems to 
me that if we attempt to interfere with the normal movement of 
our food products and the normal movement of prices, we are going 
to create conditions in this coimtry which we will have an awfiu 
time to straighten up. 

The Chairman. You would force the cost of production to an 
impossible point of consumption ? 

Mr. Jamme. Yes, sir. If you go up with one you go up with the 
other. 

Dr. MouLTON. I have only one thing to say in conclusion: Nobody,. 
I think, can say in view oi the facts of the present situation, and 
in view of the lorces now at work, that there is plenty of employ- 
ment provided they are willing to take it at a reasonable wage. 
There are not enough jobs 

Senator Kenyon (interrupting). That is an argument that I hav& 
heard ao;ainst this bill — that there is plenty of work. 

Dr. AfouLTON. That is not true. 

The Chairman. And they must have good living wages until the 
cost ot living becomes more reasonable. 

Dr. MouLTOX. There are not enough jobs tor everybody at any 
wages at the present time. As the cost of living goes down, and 
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speaking now as an individual, I should say by all means that we 
ought to have a reduction in the wa^e rates, because that will operate 
to restore the general normal conditions, but it is more or less idle 
for us to talk about a serious reduction in the rate of wages imme- 
diately as a means of solving this problem, because the unions are not 
going to stand for it until tne cost of living comes down. 
. The Chairman. But suppose that they could not eet employment? 
Would they be justified m not doing anything ratner than to take 
what industries could stand ? 

Dr. Moui-TON. I am inclined to believe that, in view of the degree 
of organization there is in labor at the present time, and in view of 
the {general social temper of the world of the laboring classes in Europe 
and in this countrjr — 

The Chairman (interrupting). You do not mean to put our labor- 
ing people in. this country in tne same class as the laboring people of 
Europe 

Dr. MouLTON. No, but at the same time I think that we may as 
well face the fact that there is a very, verv powerful labor movement 
which will resist any serious reduction. Understand me, please, that 
1 am not defending that. I am not a student of the labor problem 
but am a student of the general industrial problem, and that is a fact 
that we have to recogmze, and the thin^ that we are standing for 
is to make jobs enough for everybody ana give everybody an oppor- 
tunity to support himself and his family. 

Senator. KTenyon. And do you think that there is a necessity for 
doing something bv the present Congress ? 

Dr. Moulton. Absolutely. Thei'e is no possible way out of the 
difficultv so far as I can see durinoj this interval. 

Senator Kenyon. And is the situation such that it demands some 
immediate action ? 

Dr. Moulton. Yes, it demands some immediate action, and just 
as immediate as we can get it. Of course, I recognize tixe delays that 
are inevitable. But we are going out to do all that we can to relieve 
the situation. We are not commg down here with an idea that we 
are going to dodge anything or with the idea of passing the buck, but 
we are going to see to it that we will do all we can, and we want to 
coordinate in our activities with those of the Nation as a whole. 

Senator Page. Now, Dr. Moulton, will you concentrate your 
thought upon the particular thought, what are we going to do ? You 
say that something must be done, and the question is what could 
be done. 

Dr. Moulton. We must put through all necessary well-considered 
public works of this country as a means of immeaiately taking up 
the slack in the labor movement, and, secondly, as a means of stimu- 
lating general industry. 

The Chairman. But only the unskilled labor will engage in that 
work to any considerable extent. 

Dr. Moulton. Yes; however, it is not merely unskilled work, and 
I think that one of our representatives from Chicago, Mr. Perkins, 
who is an enginoer, can say something of interest to the committee 
with reference to this work and engineering, and there are other ques- 
tions which he can discuss. I would like to have you hear from Mr. 
Richert, the chairman of the finance committee of the city council of 
Chicago. 

The Chairman. Very well. Proceed. 
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STATSMEVT OF JOHV A. BIGHEET, GHAIEKAE OF THE 
FIEAHGE GOMMITTEB OF THE CITT COUEGIL 0F» 
CHIGAGO. 

Senator Page. You are the chairman of the finance committee 
of the City Council of Chicago ? 

}Ac. RiCHEBT. Yes. 

Senator Page. You are an alderman of the city of Chicago 1 

Mr. jRic^ERT. YeSy I preside over the finances of the city. We 
received an appeal from Secretary Wilson regarding public works 
and we immeoiately proceeded to formulate plans for 1919 with the' 
available funds we had at hand. We find, however, that the work 
that this involves that 75 per cent of it is through the steel mills. 
For instance, in our program we have $3,000,000 to dispense in 
1919 for bri^e work, and 75 per cent of that work is through the 
ateel mills. That, as you all know, that market is outside of the city 
limits, so that it does not materially help the labor situation in our 
own town. However, 26 per cent of it is divided between labor, 
that is, common labor and skilled labor, which would reUeve the 
situation to that extent, but the great number of improvements that 
Chicago is contemplating — and I may say we have been working on 
them many years — have been stopped by the war conditions and it 
involves legislation which will take some time to brin^ about. 

Chicago, as you all know, has a very small per capita debt, owing 
to the constitutional provisions of the State and other conditions that 
surround Chicago, and our per capita debt is less than in the other 
cities because of the constitutionallimitations of the State of Illinois. 

Senator Page. What is your limit, 5 per cent ? 

Mr. RioHEKT. Our limit is 5 per cent, yes. In other words, to-day 
Chicago with all its great public activities only has $50,000,000 of 
indebtedness as compared with New York's (1,000,000,000 on accoimt 
of the restrictions put upon our activities by law. The restrictions 
can not be removed immediately. 

Senator Page. And what margin have yon left ? 

Mr, Richest. We have no more margin; we have reached the 
limit. $50,000,000 is the limit, and we have used that up. 

Thei CHAIRMAN. And as the limit moves up you use it 

. Mr. BiCHEBT (interrupting). — ^We must, Mr. Chairman, on account 
of the great demands made on the public works. Chicago is in this 
position; we believe in this bill not only for itself but for other cities 
which are in the same condition. Public works are demanded, but 
we have these restrictions. Chicago is fortunate in not having a 

freat debt upon its tax-payers as compared with New York, but we 
diieve that m supporting a bill of this kind we would in a great 
measure help many cities which are similarly situated. 

Senator Kenton. Would it be possible for Chicago to borrow 
money from the Government to be used in pubUc works, as this bill 
provides i 

Mr. RiCHEBT. I doubt it. 

The Chairman. You are at the constitutional limit of your debt* 

Mr. Richest. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. And you can not incur a temporary debt for an 
emergency ? 
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. Mr. BiOHSBT. Not unless the United States Government can 
dvercome that proposition; I am not a lawyer, and I do not know. 

The Chairman. This is a charter provision, or a State constitu- 
tional limit of indebtedness, based on the assets, is it not ? 
, Mr. RiOHEBT. Yes, sir; and Chicago, in roimd figures, the valuQ of 
its propertjT^ is $3,000,000,000, and our debt limit is 5 per cent oa 
one-fif tn of that, which makes it fifty millions. 

The Chaibmax. So that you are m a position that you can not 
put out any more money for public works ? 

Mr. RiGHBBT. No, sir; we can not. We are tied down by these 
restrictions. We are employing about 19,000 employees, all told. 
. Senator Kenton. The city employs about 19,000, do you say? 

Mr. RiGHEBT. Yes, sir. Now, you have asked about the question 
of wages. I come in contact with the labor leaders of Chicago who 
control the question of salaries, and invariably it is told me, during 
the past three months, that the present scale of wages as now exist- 
ing, that we claim are hi^h wages, can not be high, for the cost of 
living is high; consequently they are not ^ing to submit to a reduc- 
tion of wages, not even if tnere is a reduction of cost of living, if such 
a reduction comes about, because then it can only be said that the 
wa^es are reasonable, even providing the cost of Uving decreases, 
and now they claim that the conditions existing at the present time 
are no better than they were four years i^o, because the Uving was 
lower and the salaries were lower; but they are told from all sides 
that the wage scale is high^ and it is not because of the fact that the 
cost of Uving is higher, and they represent the entire labor activities 
of Chicago, lor 99 per cent of all tne employees in the city employ 
are unionists, including the clerical forces. 

The Chaibman. Do you think that they would demand the same 
scale of pay if the price of bread, for instance, was half as much as 
it is now 1 

Mr. RiCHEBT. That is the stand that they take. 

The Chaibman. But if bread came down 50 per cent and other 
foodstuffs came down in the same proportion, do you think that 
there would be any willingness on tne part ol organized labor to 
recognize the decrease in tne cost of living and reduce the price of 
labor to that extent ? 

Mr, RiGHEBT. No, sir, there would not. There would not be that, 
willingness to reduce the price of labor, and they only made that 
statement a few days ago because they beUeve that the cost of 
Uving is such there that it takes all the earning capacity of the 
laborer, and that the laborer can not lay aside any money for the 
future, and the result, from their standpomt, is that they inust get a 

Sreater wage than the cost of Uving, so that they can lay aside a few 
oUars, and they can not do it now. That is the problem that we ftre 
confronted with. 

Senator Hollis. And does that attitude on the part of labor com- 
mend itself to your judgment ? 

Mr. RiCHEBT. From my experience, and I have been in the financial 
end of the city government for 15 years, and from mv experience I 
have always found that when they were able to put a few cento aside 
after paying a Uving cost, that it was a great help to a large city like 
Chicago, and that it meant satisfaction among the laboring elem^it, 
and that the strikes were eliminated altogether. 
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.; Senator Kbktok. And do you think that labor has a different view 
of its rights since the war? 

Mr. BiOHEBT. I Imow that every leader of the labor party that has 
been before me or before my committee has made the statement that 
iixey demand this recognition because they believe that this war was 
carried on for the rights of democracy, and they bdieve that that 
harmonizes with what they are looking for, that tnere is a possibility 
to get recognition, and they demand that recognition. I want to say 
from my experience, that my experience has been that their entire 
attitude leans that way. They are not in a mood to sanction any 
decrease in wages at tms time. 

Senator Kentok. Have you very much unemployment in Chicago 
at the present time ? 

Mr. BiGHBBT. Well, there is a peculiar condition in Chicago. 
Chicago, as you all know, is a city governed by a board of aldermen, 
and it seems that all the troubles occurring in the locality in which the 
individual alderman resides, are carried to the alderman. The 
result is that he has many applications for positions. I can say 
from experience, and I also speak for aldermen whom I have talked 
with recently, that there have been greater demands for work of the 
aldermen within the last few weeks than there had been during the 
entire year of 1918. Speaking for myself, I knowthat that is absolutely 
the case. I have had soldiers come to me lookiujg for work. The 
city of Chicago, however, has put back every soldier that is coming 
back in the position that he occupied prior to entering the Army or the 
Navy, but the individuals who have taken their places are out of 
jobs. With a few exceptions that is the case. Those individuals 
are out on the street looking for work. Man^ of them are girls, 
stenographers and bookkeepers, who had been in the places of the 
men, and many of the young men who were not qualined for Army 
and Navy service are now out of a iob. 

The Chaibman. And did those who are now out of jobs have jobs 
before the war began ? 

Mr. RiGHBBT. They were employed in one place or another, and 
perhaps the salary scale of wages paid for clerks appealed to them; 
that is, the salary scale paid by the city. 

Senator Kenton. Has there been any closing down of the indus- 
tries in Chicago recently ? 

Mr. Richest. They have not closed down entirely, but they have 
decreased their output and decreased their activities. 

The Chairman. Why have they decreased their activities, Mr. 
Richert ? 

Mr. RiGHEBT. Because of the reduced demand for the various 
articles of manufacture. 

The Chairman. And because also of the fact that the cost of pro- 
duction exceeded the selling price of the commodity ? 

Mr. Richert. Perhaps that is another element; yes, sir. 

Senator Kenton. Has the building stopped in Chicago at all ? 

Mr. Richert. Yes, sir; to a great extent. 

Senator Kenton. To what extent, can you tell us ? 

Mr. Richert. The building in Chicago has decreased to such an 
extent that our building department is now one-fifth of what it was 
in 1917. 
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Senator EIenyon. And would that indicate that the building activi- 
ties in Chicago have been cut down in that proportion ? 

Mr. RicHERT. Yes, sir; absolutelv it has been cut down. Here 
is a good illustration of that and the effect it has had in CSiicago: 
Our revenue from that — each man that makes application for a build- 
ing pays a small permit fee, and that revenue has been reduced from 
two hundred ana some odd thousand dollars in one year down to 
$42,000. 

Senator Kenyon. And is there any indication of that reviving 
now? 

Mr. RiCHEBT. Not yet; and the building architects who examine 
the plans of structures to be built tell me that they are not increasing 
in number or in value. 

Senator Kekton. And do you think that if some one would lead 
the way; that is, if the Government would lead the way, that it would 
have a good effect on the building? 

Mr. KicHERT. They are just waiting for some one to do some- 
thing, but who that some one is I have been xmable to find. Our 
mumcipahty is not able to do it because of the restrictions, as I have 
told you, and the business men will not go on imless there is some 
one to take the lead, and we think the Government ought to take 
the initial step and push the industries along in that way. 

Senator Kenyon. And if somebody took the initial step, they will 
go on you think? What will happen if the Government snould take 
the initial step, inyour opinion ? 

Mr. RiCHERT. WW, if the Government will take the initial step it 
will be an incentive for legislative bodies to overlook some technicali- 
ties. 

Senator Kenyon. And will it be an incentive for the business men 
themselves to go ahead with the building and with their industries? 

Mr. RiCHERT. My experience has been this, that during the war 
activities there had been so many buildings put up prior to 1918 that 
the building situation is such that vacancies are going to occur, and 
that will depreciate the construction of buildings for manufacturing 
purposes. 

Dr. MouLTON. May I say a word in regard to this subject of new 
buildings ? The factories at the present tmie find that they can not 
operate at full capacity. Now, it you were a business man contem- 
plating putting up a steel plant, we will say, would you be likely to 
go ahead quite regardless of the cost so long as there is not an indi- 
vidual — so long as there is not enough demand to take the output? 

The Chairman. That is a very similar proposition which occurs to 
each of us. A man would not put up a new pJant and go into the 
production of a thing where the plants already in existence were not 
able to find markets for their production, and also if they can not 
put it up on an economical basis 

Mr. RiCHERT (interrupting). Here is another difficulty in Chicago, 
and it is a condition tnat we must face. One-third of the entire 
city revenue is lost to the city after July 1. The only recourse we 
have is that of taxation, and we can not get the taxes increased 
without legislative action. 

The Chairman. Is there not a representative of the chamber of 
commerce here ? 
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Senator Kentok. Yob; he spoke before you came in. 

Dr. MouLTON. There is one point that you brought up which has, 
to me, a ^eat significance. We find it of great significance in the 
buildingsituation. In Chicago, as I presume in a great many cities 
of the West, there is a very active demand for housing facilities. 
I have not seen anything like it for a long time. Now, the factory 
situation is somewnat of a paradox in this respect; we have a good 
many factories developed auring the war to meet the war condi- 
tions, and we anticipated that there was going to be an enormous 
amoimt of factory space coming on the market after the war ceased. 
The contrary is exactly the case. I have not seen a more active 
demand for factory space than we have now. There is a tremendous 
volume of building in that district which seems to be ready to start, 
and we are trying to get it started. 

The Chairman. Do you say that there is a tremendous demand 
for factory space ? 

Dr. MouLTON. Yes, sir; but not the large factories, but small ones. 
During the three years preceding there was very little factory con- 
struction of the smaUer type. The manufacturer was holding back. 
Maybe he was classed as a nonessential. This nonessential restric- 
tion interfered tremendously with him, and all of those plants are 
coming to the front and they are seeking for plants or are, in many 
cases, starting to buUd factories. And that is a very small part 
of what should take place. Now,, the housing situation is verv 
much the same, and we have felt the need of something to push 
this on. If we can start that in some way it wUl help immensely, 
but we have not been able to develop the means. If the Govern- 
ment leads the way, the municipalities and the States will surely 
follow. 

The Chairman. Have you indicated the amount of governmental 
work that you think in your section would promote the restoration 
of normal activities ? 

Dr. MouLTON. I have not. But the thing in Chicago and in our 
immediate vicinity which would help us more than anything, is not 
distinctly a Government development, but it is our railroad develop- 
ment there. We are in tremendous need for track elevation. I 
would like to have Alderman Maypole explain that program to you. 

There is one more point. There are two reasons, which are promi- 
nent ones in Chicago, why we are in a state of stagnation so far as 
manufacturing is cSnl^med. A great many of our plants were con- 
tractors on Government contracts, and there is a vast amount of 
working capital in Chicago, which is being held up on account of the 
conditions prevailing. Secondly, we manufacture in Chicago a very 
large volume of railroad supplies. I found five foundries closed 
down, and I found that those people worked primarily on railroad 
and incidental supplies. That is affecting us very much. The rail- 
roads are not in the market for the products to the same extent as 
they were before. Mr. Perkins is here, and he is an engineer, and I 
wouM like very much if you can eive him a few minutes to explain 
the situation, and also Alderman Mavpole. 

The Chairman. We shall be very glad to hear from Mr. Perkins. 
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STATEMENT OF MB. BDHUVD T. PEBKIVS. 

Mr. Perkins. I am a consuHing and civil engineer and I feel as ai^ 
engineer I have good opportunity of finding out the conditions of 
unemployment 

The Chairman. What concern are you connelcted with, Mr. 
Perkins ? 

Mr. Perkins. The Edmund T. Perkins Engineering Co. 

The Chairman. Of Chicago ? 

Va\ Perkins. Yes, sir.* 

The various engineering societies throughout the countrv are 
maintaining employment agencies for their men, and we find that 
they are overwhelmed with appUcations for engineers of everv char- 
acter, mechanical, electrical, mining engineers, and others, and to my 
own office in Chicago there come n'om three to five men a day wha 
have heen in the Army or the Navy, and they say that they gave up 
salaries of some size or businesses of some size to go into the Govern- 
ment work, and their f amihes have spent their savings and now they 
are without work. So I feel that there is a very imminent necessity 
for work being given to these men. I have here a list which has been 
prepared by Mr. W. W. Deberard showing the work about Chicago 
that was not carried on mainly on account of the war. There are 
several items in this list where the contracts had been prepared and 
bids received, and they only wanted to get the money from the 
Capital Issues Committee in order to go ahead. It amounts to 
$104,175,000 of deferred work. 

Senator Kenyon. Is it all public work ? 

Mr. Perkins. It is public and private work, and it takes in all 
classes of labor, skilled as well as the unskilled. The electricians 
would be largely employed and the mechanical engineers, and the 
men for setting the machinery would be employed, and in the private 
work, the work that has been mentioned hereis the new Union Sta~ 
tion, for which approximately $10,000,000 is needed, the Chicago & 
North Western jRailway freight terminal, for which $600,000 is 
needed; other railroad construction of $1,000,000; four hotel addi- 
tions amounting to $20,000,000; one new hotel amounting to 
$3,000,000; three hospitals amounting to $2,500,000; a large office 
building amounting to $5,000,000; a library building and churches 
and 198 miscellaneous industrial jobs and hospitals, and so forth, so 
that every class of labor is waiting I believe for these jobs, and it is 
my feeUng, as expressed by these other gentlemen, that we need 
someone to start the work. " 1 find that if my business is good and 
the construction is going on, that the other engineers about me will 
find that their business will also be good. The result of activity In 
building or of mechanical work of that kind seems to be progressive, 
and that is why, as an engineer, I feel that there is a situation which 
needs relief, and if one once b(^ins this work, why the private capital 
will come in and take up its share of the burden also. 

Senator Kenyon. Is that all, Mr. Perkins ? 

Mr. Perkins. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. We thank you very much, Mr. Perkins. 

Senator Kenyon. Are you connected with the National Chamber 
of Commerce, Dr. Moulton ? 

Dr. Moulton. We are a member of the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States ; yes, sir. 
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• The Chairman. And you are a representative of Chicago and a 
Hiember of the National Chamber of Commerce ? 

Dr. MouLTON. Yes, sir. I may a^k that we have the privilege df 
presenting one more witness, and"! would like to present a resolution 
which our executive committee passed with regard to this bill under 
xsonsideration: 

Ruolved That the association approve in principle the immediate proviedon for a 
i^smmiBsion to coordinate and forward measures and policies for the speedy prosecu- 
tion of Federal and State public improvements. 

That pertained to the Kenyon bill, which we desire to approve of 
in principle. Of course we are not fully acquainted with tne details 
of the bill and are not attempting to discuss the details of the bill, 
but we beUeve that the principle is correct and should be supported. 

The Chairman. That is a resolution of your executive committee? 

Dr. MouLTON. Yes, sir. 

The Chaibman. Now we will hear Mr. Maypole. 

8TATEMBHT OF MB. aSOBGE M. MATPOLE, GHAIBMAH OF 

• TBACK ELE VATIO V COMMITTEE, GITT COTJITGIL OF GHIG AGO . 

Mr. Maypole. Gentlemen, Chicago's efforts in the past to bring 
about track-elevation work have been actuated primarily to protect 
the lives of the people of Chicago, always having that in mind, and 
we have ur^ed the railroad companies by the pessage of ordinances 
to elevate uieir tracks. For the past four years little, if anything, 
has been done to elevate the tracks in the city of Chicago. Various 
reasons have been advanced for this, and they are good reasons 

Senator Hollis. And this refers to the railroad tracks in the city 
of Chicago, does it not ? 

Mr. Maypole. Yes, sir; to the railroad tracks. 

Senator Hollis. Entering the city ? 

Mr. Maypole. Yes, sir. As I was saying variors reasons li:.ve 
been advanced, and they have been good ones. Prior to the time 
that the Federal Government took over the railroads the railroad 
companies came forward with objections which our committee thought 
reasonable, and from time to time extensions of time were granted 
to them to complete that work. After the Government took hold 
of the railroads we were confronted with this situation: The raihroad 
companies were absolutely forbidden to do any track elevation 
work, for the reason that they had nothing to do with the conduct 
of the Government's business, and all activities of that character, of 
course, were stopped. 

We believe that we have been reasonable in our dealings with the 
Government in not ui^ng the work to go on. So that you will 
understand about how much work has been done in Chicago I will 
state that the track elevation program in the pest amoimted to about 
S5,000,000 or more a year. Since 1914 practically no track elevation 
work hcs been done in Chicago, notwithstanding the fact that we 
have about nine railroad companies under contract with the city of 
Chicago for track-elevation work, work which amounts to $24,000,000. 
TJiese figures were given to us by the railroad corporations at a time 
when this fresh activity started. Owing to that fact, that no work 
has been done since 1914 in track elevation, we believe that that is 
a great field at the present time for work of that character, which 
would fiumish work to both skilled and unskilled labor. 
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The Chairman. Do yon think that this pertains to this bill in any 
wayf You do not expect the Goyemment to elevate those tracks^ 
at Government expense while, the private corporations still own 
them? 

Mr. Maypole. No, I do not; but the only way that we can get 
relief is through the Federal Government for the reason that We were 
just recently told by Mr. Aishton, who is the regional director of 
railroads in the Chicago district, that so far as the Government itself 
was concerned, the ban which they had placed against track-elevation 
work at Chicago had been lifted and that the railroad corporations 
were now free to do a reasonable amount of work, provided that they 
did the work themselves and received the money from the corpora- 
tions; that is, the various corporations affected by this work, and 
we find that they have not the money to go ahead and do the work 
with, and the only relief that we can get is to Jiave .the Government 
in some way finance the track-elevation work. There is another 
instance where the railroad companies have been affected, and that 
is, I believe some time ago J5,000,000 was advanced by the Govern- 
ment to the railroad companies for the erection of the Union Depot 
terminal. While I do not beUeve that this problem of the track 
elevation committee has any bearing upon this particular bill, it was 
mentioned here to-day, and hence my statement in connection with 
it. I believe that this committee might be able to urge the Railroad 
Administration to look into this matter in the city of Chicago by 
reason of the fact that nothing has been done since 1914 in this matter 
of track elevation, and that very dangerous conditions exist in Chi- 
cago because of the grade crossings and the additional fact that this 
opens up a source for the employment of a great amount of skilled 
and unsKilled labor that might well be taken into consideration; I 
do not believe there is anything further which can be said about the 
track elevation situation in Chicago. 

Senator Mollis. What is holding up the completion of the union 
station ? 

Mr. Maypole. Well, heretofore it was because of the Government's 
attitude in not wanting work of that character to go on. Only 
recently they had the assurance that the moneys are now available, 
J5,000,000 of it, to be furnished by the Government, and the com- 
panies affected to furnish $2,500,000. 

The Ciiairmax. Did the labor troubles have anything to do with 
the holding up of your depot construction ? 

Dr. MouLTON. So far as I know, that had nothing at all to do 
with it. 

The Chairman. What is your business, Dr. Moulton? 

Dr. MouLTON. I am in the industrial real estate business; that is 
primarily my business; I am vice president of the Chicago Associa- 
tion of Commerce. 

The CiiAiRBiAN. And yon are not personally engaged in the manu- 
facturing business ? 

Dr. J«>LXTON. No, sir. 

The Chairman. What I wanted to ask was, whether the city of 
Chicago, with the ordinary labor wage scale based upon a price. of 
$4 a day for unskilled labor, and skilled labor, I suppose, in the same 
proportion, whether it is practicable to conduct your manufacturing 
plants with that scale ana to pay expenses ? 
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Dr. MouLTOK. It depends, Senator, upon the future trend of prices. 
If our people could manufacture the goods and put the goods on their 
shelves with a certainty that thejr would get jgood prices for them, 
that those prices would be maintained, it would be the thing to do. 

The Chairman. And what about the prices that were paid for those 
commodities in 1912 and 1913, prior to the European war? 

Dr. MouLTON. Of course the prices were very much lower than 
they are now, and they could not operate upon a basis of that kind 
with any profit at all. 

The Chairman. They could not operate on the basis of payment to 
labor at the scale indicated unless the artificial prices incident to the 
war were maintained as to the manufactured product. 

Dr. MouLTON. Well, that is a question that I am not in a position 
to answer satisfactorily because it involves so many features that I 
would not like to make an answer to that, and u I did make an 
answer to that it might possibly be misleading. 

The Chairman, m. Woodhull, will you proceed now. 

STATEMENT OF MB. B. A. WOODHXTLL, GHAIBMAV OF HABBOBS 
COMMITTEE, GITT COXTITGIL OF GHIGAGO. 

Mr. Woodhull. There is just one thought that came to me in this 
discussion. Alderman Richert, in stating that in his discussion of the 
genera] situation with men who had to do with organized labor in the 
city of Chicago, states that their disposition was clearly set forth, 
that they did not consider the wa^es high, at the same time consid- 
ering the cost of living, and for the mformation only of this committee 
I want to say that in listening to one of the leaders of organized labor 
in Chicago, he said if the committee appointed by the city council, he 
made this statement to them, which portrays in a way the psychology 
of the situation as viewed by some at least, that at the present time 
the surplus of labor was largely fictitious; that it really aid not exist; 
that it reaUy should not exist, except for the fact that there was a 
tendency on the part of those who employed labor to postpone and 
put off certain activities in connection with business, hoping that 
with a surplus of labor labor would become cheaper. 

In other words, the manufacturer did not want to put goods into 
his warehouse or on his shelves and bring his supply of goods back to 
the normal conditions for fear that if he did it with the markets for 
raw material and labor as they are at present, that he would be 
caught with high-priced merchandise when labor became plenty and 
the materials went down, and, after all. labor is the gau^e of all 
materials, and the thought that presented itself to me was this: It is 
a difficult thing to analyze accurately and with any great degree of 
certainty the exact situation relative to labor, because of the trend 
of events in the labor world; you have got a psychology there that 
has to be treated with ; you have got to consiaef the frame of mind 
of the mass of the people or of the workmen, who are, after all, the 
mass of the people; and there is the attitude that they have gone 
through a war with which they have had much to do ; that the mass of 
the people fought the war, and without the mass of the people — that the 
mass of the people were called upon to win the war, and that there 
was a dawn of a new era, and with much better conditions, and there 
was a reluctance on the part of them to release any advantage that 
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they mav have gained during the duration of the war. Now you have 
the psychology of the man who employs the labor to treat with. If 
there was a stimulation of public works so that no surplus of labor 
became apparent, the man who is laying back waiting for labor to 
become cheap might recognize that that time was indefinite as to be 
not worthy of his further consideration. 

Now, there is the question of consumption; it is not a question of 
lack of labor, but lack of consumption, and consumption is only 
created by plenty of labor. 

The Chairman. And it is increased by a reasonable price of the 
same? 

Mr. WooDHULL. Yes; all of which goes to the cost of material, as 
the cost of material is based on labor. 

The Chairman. And with the increasing cost of commodities, the 
whole tendency is to decrease the amoimt of consumption. 

Mr. WooDHULL; Exactly; and the decrease of consumption is 
only brought about by conditions of labor, because it has been 
demonstrated that the cost of commodities made very little differ- 
ence in the consumption provided the men had the money to buy the 
commodities with. 

Now, with large numbers of men unemployed, it becomes apparent 
to the manufacturer and to the average man who employs labor that 
there must be a decline in the price oi labor; and therefore he is in- 
clined to postpone and put off and is reluctant to speed up his in- 
dustry because he is afraid to go into a market with high-priced 
goods; and with the surplus of labor absorbed as it comes back, it is 
not going to be apparent to anybody that there is going to be much 
of a declme in labor. Therefore the mental condition of the men em- 
plo5dng labor is minimized by the imcertainty of when he can get 
cheap labor. 

Tne Chairman. And do you believe that it is possible to continue 
industry upon the basis of $4 a day for entirely unskilled labor? 

Mr. WooDHULX,. That, is something that I can not pass upon. I 
will say this — I do beheve this — that we have a situation in this 
country to-day unlike any situation that ever confronted us relative 
to labor, and you have got a psychology of the mass of the people 
unlike any you have ever had, and there is a question to what extent 
or how soon or what will be necessary before that psychology will 
change, and imtil it does change you will not have any cheap labor. 

Senator Kenyon. What is the situation in Chicago as to the un- 
employment of labor ? 

Mr. WooDHULL. The unemployment of labor is increasing. 

The Chairman. But you do not believe, do you, that the Govern- 
ment should take the funds of all the people and furnish occupation 
to men who will not take occupation at the prices based upon what 
the products are worth? 

Mr. WooDHULL. I am not in a position to analyze that situation, 
but I believe that the Government should recognize the situation 
that confronts us to-day in regard to employment, with a great 
degree of interest, which you no doubt will do, and that you naani- 
fest that interest by legislation that is going to do, with other things, 
that will go for the continued operation of successfiil 

Tne Chairman (interrupting). But if vou maintain $4 a day for 
entirely unskilled labor, tnen the cost oi production of all foodstuffs 
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must be recognized, for it is only fair for farm labor to be recognized, 
and it is entitled to compensation, and if that is recognized, your food- 
stuffs could never get down below their present prices. Really, 
with that estimate of the value of unskilled labor, it is doubtful if the 
farmer can produce to-day the foodstuffs at the present prices 

Mr. WooDuuLL. What would you say was the gauge of the price 
of foodstuffs ? 

The Chairman. $2.20 for wheat 

Mr. WooDHULL (interrupting). No, I do not mean that. 

The point I wanted to make is this: was it figuring a return, of 
coui'se, on the value of the land 1 We always thought that supply 
and demand largely had to do with that 

The Chairman (int-errupting). But you are objecting to any ap- 
plication of the law of supply and demand to labor ? ' 

Mr. WooDHiTLL. No, I am not, but I am simpiv calling the atten- 
tion of the committee to the fact that the psycnological phase of the 
question must be treated with. I think it is largely in the minds of all 
— it is the psychological condition — the employers are anticipating 
a low labor market and are 

The Chairman, (interrupting). Is it that, or is it that he feels 
that he can not travel at tne present time with the price of labor as it 
is? 

Mr. Woodhull. Well, one means the other. 

The Chairman. Your suggestion was that he was looking for 
cheaper labor, which might be due solely to his desire to make more 
profit. I wall say that I have not any sympathy in any effort to swell 
a profit beyond what is a fair profit, but it has occurred to me that, 
perhaps, the fact was that he was afraid to go on because he was afraid 
of sucn depreciation in the price of his promict that he would not have 
any profit at all. . 

Mr. Woodhull. That is my viewx)f it. He is afraid of being caught 
with a large stock of high-priced goods, and he would have to go into 
the market with those high-pricea goods 

The Chairman (interruptmg) . He would have to go into a market 
with goods that would not sell for what they cost him to manufacture. 

Mr. Woodhull. Yes, sir. And if labor is going to decline and de- 
cline rapidly, that would be the sitxiation that ho feared. 

The Chairman. .What was the average price of imskilled labor in 
Chicago in 1913? 

Mr. WooDHLTLL. $2.75 a day. 

The Chairman. $2.75 a day? 

Mr. Woodhull. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. So that the increase is not 100 per cent ? 

Mr. Woodhull. No, sir. 

Senator Ken yon. So that the increase hardly keeps pace with the 
increased cost of living ? 

The Chairman. And this unskilled labor m the City of Chicago 
was, therefore, veiy much higher than it was throughout the country. 
I suppose that that would be due to the cost of living in Chicago, ber 
cause of the increased cost of rent androoms and so on. 

Mr. WooDHiLL. I do not know about that. I know that there are 
farmera w^ho paid $40 a month and board in 1914 — $40 a month and 
board and all the living expenses. I question whether a man who 
worked at $2.75 a day was aoing so well. 

104315—19 7 
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The Chairmax. But they clid ^et S2.75 a day and that was a 
pre-war price, and four dollars a day. the war price, would ,be only 
$1.25 a day more, or considerably less than a 50 per cent increase ? 

Mr. WooDHULL. That perhaps could be explained from the fact 
that unskilled labor was not at that time organized. The unskilled 
labor was not organized at that time, and perhaps that would have 
made a difference. 

Dr. MouLTON. We have taken all of the time of the committee 
that we desired this morning, and we thank you very much for the 
opportunity to present our views on this situation. 

Senator Hollis. Now, in Chicago, in order to undertake new 
public works, you have to have certain legislation. Do you think 
that legislative' action here in Washington by the Federal Government 
might make it easier to get the State legislation that you require? 

Dr. MotJLTON. I discussed that in Springfield the other day, and I 
^t considerable encouragement along that line. There is another 
situation in Chicago which the business men are going to try to assist 
the city government with. As Alderman Richert states, there is a 
constitutional limitation upon the bonded indebtedness which is 
ridiculously small compared with the financial needs of the city, and 
we propose, if we can carry it through, to very materially Increase 
that. All of our bonded propositions are submitted to the people for 
a referendum vote, and the people have it within their power to pass 
upon the diflferent propositions, and we hope to correct that situation. 
Have I answered your question ? 

Senator Holus. Yes, sir. 

Senator Kenyon. We are very much obliged to youfor cominghete. 

Dr. MotJLTON. We are very mueh indebted to jrou, air. 

(Thereupon, at I2.S0 o^clook p. m., the committee adjourned to 
meet at the call of the chairman). 
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